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j Getting 
I Into 

Their Stride 


Searching For the 


Netting Crocodiles 
For Export 

Qrr the shores of Lake Rukwa 
in Tanganyika a new and 
flourishing industry has been 
started. 

From his headquarters in a 
former lakeside hotel, Major 
Bousfield and an enthusiastic 
band of native helpers prepare a 
hundred crocodile skins a month 
for export to world markets. 

Although the lake is only ten 
feet deep it is the home of 
numerous crocodiles, many of 
which are over 18 feet in length. 
Scorning the more normal hunt¬ 
ing methods, Major Bousfield has 
perfected a large and strong net 
in which the crocodiles are 
dragged ashore. The skins of the 
creatures are cured by native 
experts. 

Despite the dangerous nature 
of the work, there have been no 
casualties among the “fishermen,” 
and there is no lack of volunteers 
among local Africans. 


BUGLE CALLS 

Some Music Hath Charms 

H/HEiV the Clydebank battalion 
” of the Boys’ Brigade was 
marching through Dumbarton¬ 
shire recently, the bugle band 
struck up, and all the coivs in 
surrounding fields immediately 
panicked and ran away. 

Then the pipe band took a 
turn, and the coivs became calm 
again; not only did they return 
to the fences to listen, they 
followed the pipers as far as they 
could. 

Chicken Curfew 

■p'ROM New South Wales comes 
this story of a poultry farmer 
who was rather worried about the 
amount of time it took to round¬ 
up his thousands of chickens in 
the evening. He had the bright 
idea of using a bugle to summon 
them to bed, and every night now 
the military call of “Lights out! ” 
brings all the birds scampering 
to their huts within a few 
minutes. Previously the evening 
round-up took over an hour. 


jet-of-Flame Bird 


Children’s Village 


_^mong the barren hillsides near 
the Israeli capital of Tel 
Aviv is one of the liveliest 
children’s villages in the world. 
It is called Ben Shemen, and its 
population of 600 boys and girls 
came from the tragic cities of 
Central Europe in the days of 
Hitler's persecution of the Jews. 
They were baby orphans then; 
now most of them are strong 
teen-age youths, coming citizens 
of the new State of Israel. 

Most of these boys and girls 
came from homes of professional 
men. In Israel they will become 
a new type of “ peasant,” earning 
a living on the land but with all 
the interests of educated men 
and women “We want to create 


and educate villagers,” says the 
village prospectus, “who will in 
later life choose settlement on 
the soil as their vocation. Hence 
the simplicity of dwelling, cloth¬ 
ing, and food. 

The badge of the village and 
the school is an ear of corn 
and an olive branch. Half the 
children’s time is spent in the 
fields, carpentry shops, and 
-machine sheds, and half in the 
schoolroom. Everyone works with 
enthusiasm for the whole com¬ 
munity, and enough food is pro¬ 
duced to feed the whole village. 
Dressed in their shorts and shirts 
the Ben Shemen children are fine 
specimens of the coming citizens 
of Israel. 


A course in coal-mining is teing 
taken at Gorebridge, near Edin¬ 
burgh, by 120 boys. Here we see . 
some of these young miners reviv¬ 
ing instructions in plate-laying. 


Valuable School Mag 

school magazine with a 
difference is being publicly 
sold in London this week. It is 
an attractive miscellany c tiled 
The. Sunbeam Magazine, ard it 
was produced by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in 1866 while he was 
still at school in Edinburgh. 

Copies of this schoolboy n aga- 
zine are written in the youihful 
author’s hand. Much of the con¬ 
tents are liis own work, including 
all the coloured drawings and 
pen-and-ink sketches.- - 


Rare and Lovely Scarlet Ibis 


]n remote parts of Venezuela an American expedition sponsored 
1 by the National Geographic Society is searching for the 
beautiful scarlet ibis, a bird of great rarity. 


The few naturalists privileged 
to see the scarlet ibis against its 
lush tropical South American 
background have been extrava¬ 
gant in their praise of its loveli¬ 
ness. They have likened the bird 
in flight to a “ jet of flame they 
have described its plumage as a 
“scarlet livery of dazzling beauty 
—glowing like the essence of 
rubies.” 

Often referred to as the 
“scarlet curlew,” the scarlet ibis 
has a long, curved beak and a 
body over two feet in length. It 
belongs to the stork family, and 
the oldest known species is the 
sacred black-and-white ibis of 
Africa, which was a religious 
emblem in ancient Egypt. 

These birds have been brought 
up in captivity, but for some un¬ 
explained reason—perhaps lack 
of certain mineral elements in 
their natural food—their plumage 
has never attained the vivid, deep 
scarlet of the ibis in its wild, state. 

Not so long ago the birds were 
more widely distributed, and 
could bo found in Central 
America, the -West Indies, and in 
parts of the United States— 
Florida, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico. But they were hunted so 
remorselessly for their bright 
feathers that they became ex¬ 
tremely rare, and many of the 
survivors sought the safety c? in¬ 
accessible parts of Venezuela and 
Brazil. 

Now this new expedition, under 
the leadership of Df Paul A. Zahl, 
a biologist and ornithologist of 
New York, is seeking the home of 
the scarlet ibis in Venezuela. The 
work of the expedition, with 
headquarters in San Fernando, is 
being assisted by the Government 
of Venezuela. 

Dr Zahl hopes to return to 
New York with wonderful colour 
photographs and first-hand in¬ 
formation of the homes and 
habits of the scarlet ibis and 
other bird life in Venezuela. 


900,000,000 Could 
Live in Brazil 

Scientists have for a long while 
been studying the conditions 
in different countries to see how 
many people could live in hem 
if they were properly develo ied. 

They have recently come to 
the conclusion that more people 
could live satisfactorily in Erazil 
than in any other country. In 
fact, it would be possible for 
900 millions to live there instead 
of the 47 millions who live here 
now. There is room in the United 
States for 500 millions instead of 
the 150 million now living there. 
Although the Soviet Union i; the 
biggest country in the worli, so 
much of it is uninhabitable that 
only about an additiona 30 
million people could"be provided 
with food and work ‘-here. 


Young Miners 


Dorothy Manley, who came second 
in the 100 metres in the' 1948 
Olympic Gomes, is here seen 
training on the track in Victoria 
Park, London, with Jean Desforges, 
the hurdles champion. They will 
represent Britain at the Empire 
Games to be held in New Zealand 
next February. 
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The United States of Old Blind Man 
Western Europe? 

The future prosperity of Western Europe has been the 
main issue in discussions at Paris this month. Here a C N 
correspondent explains the problem, which concerns us all. 


rPHE highlight at the last meet¬ 
ing in Paris of the OEEC, 
the organisation of 17 European 
nations who co-operate in the 
Marshall Aid scheme, was a 
call by Mr Paul Hoffman, the 
American administrator of the 
recovery programme, to Western 
Europe to unite as one economic 
unit. • Mr Hoffman made it clear 
that such unity must be planned 
now if the United States is to 
maintain its interest in assisting 
our part of the world. 

In urging us to help in creating 
what he described as a “perma¬ 
nent, freely trading area,” Mr 
Hoffman might have suggested 
this line of thought: Imagine 
that there were international 

Swordfish on the 
Shore 

W' AI - KING along the beach at 
Snettisham, on the shores 
of the Wash, after a high tide 
recently, Mr G. Gardner was 
startled to find a huge swordfish 
lying dead on the shingle. 

The monster measured ten feet 
from the tip of its sword to the 
back fin, and three feet from its 
underside to the top fin. Its 
weight was estimated at about 
two cwts. Mr Gardner sawed 
off three feet of the sword to 
keep as a souvenir. 

Swordfish are found on both 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, 
though they prefer tropical or 
sub-tropical waters, and rarely 
venture into the colder waters 
around our coasts. The sword, a 
compressed elongation of the 
upper jaw, is so strong and its 
owner so pugnacious that the fish 
has been known to attack and 
inflict a fatal stab on a whale. 
But its more usual diet consists 
of coa, Herrings, and mackerel, 
which are stabbed. 


SEEING INDIA 

JJew of us have the chance of a 
tour through India and 
Pakistan, with adventures thrown 
in, but this is the thrilling 
experience of the boy and girl in 
Mr Geoffrey Trease’s new book: 
The Young Traveller in India 
and Pakistan (Phoenix House, 
7s 6d). 

The story is about a brother 
and sister, Robert and Carol, 
whose father goes to India to 
make a film for boys and girls 
and takes them along to advise 
him on appropriate subjects. So 
Robert and Carol see many of the 
wonders of the great Peninsula, 
and the fascinating though com¬ 
plicated pattern of the life of its 
peoples. 

This is a travel and adventure 
book rolled into one. It is lavishly 
illustrated by excellent photo¬ 
graphs and contains a large 
pictorial map and a pronouncing 
list of Indian words. It is the 
hold-you-from-cover-to-cover kind 
of book, and leaves you knowing 
a good deal more about India and 
Pakistan than when opened. 

Make Sure of 

NEXT WEEK'S CN 

Place Your Order Now 


frontiers between - the various 
English counties; and imagine 
that each of these counties had 
its own customs officials and im¬ 
posed its own customs duties and 
had different currencies. 

Then a train with goods from, - 
say, . Birmingham for London 
would have to stop on the 
boundary of Warwickshire and 
Oxfordshire, again where Oxford¬ 
shire and Buckinghamshire meet, 
and finally at the crossing of the 
line from Buckinghamshire to 
Middlesex. At each of these 
“frontiers ” documents would 
have to be shown to prove what 
is being carried, where to, 
whether the goods are paid for 
by “Warwickshire ” pounds or 
“Middlesex ” pounds, and so on 
and so on. 

It sounds absurd. Yet this is 
exactly the position which exists 
in Europe today. Goods going 
from Holland to France—a dis¬ 
tance of less than one hundred 
miles—have to undergo at least 
two customs examinations. And 
even before they set on the move 
a lot of work must be done to 
start them on their way. Clearly, 
we shall never better our lot if 
Europe is to continue split up 
into little compartments and so 
adding a lot of unnecessary work 
to the job of providing people 
with things they want. 

The Purse-Strings 

Those who believe in uniting 
Europe often point to the 
examples of large economic units 
with very big markets where 
goods can travel freely from one 
part to another to bring pros¬ 
perity and with it better living 
for all—the USA, for example. 
They say that Western Europe, 
the home of 270 million people, 
could do as well if not better 
than the United States with its 
150 million. 

This argument is not at all 
new. What is, however, interest¬ 
ing about it is that the whole 
weight of the United States 
opinion is now solidly behind it. 
The United States Congress, 
which holds the purse-strings of 
Marshall Aid, believes firmly—we 
are told by Mr Hoffman—that 
only through making Western 
Europe one economic area can 
this Continent be put on its feet. 

Yet the difficulties of such a 
plan are very real. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Britain. We are not only 
a part of Europe but also a part 
and, indeed, the centre of a Com¬ 
monwealth. Consequently, in his 
comment on Mr Hoffman’s idea 
of European unity, Sir Stafford 
Cripps said it was the Empire 
ties which made the linking 
up of Britain with Europe diffi¬ 
cult. France’s Foreign Minister 
said she, too, had her difficulties: 
she' was both a European and a 
Colonial power. 

No Easy Task 

We can thus see that, despite 
the soundness of the idea and the 
very heavy pressure on the part 
of the United States, the creation 
of a single West European trad¬ 
ing area is far from easy. But 
the nations of Western Europe 
are taking steps to make the ex¬ 
change of money and goods more 
free, and there can be little doubt 
that the goal will eventually be 
reached. 


of Baltistan 

The presentation to Sir Henry 
Holland of the Lawrence of 
Arabia Medal, reported in a 
recent C N, has prompted a 
correspondent to send us this 
story of the great missionary 
eye surgeon. 

^here is an old man of Balt¬ 
istan in Lesser Tibet who 
might well echo the words of 
one who wrote: The hands of 
the surgeon inere to me as the 
hands of God, writes our corres¬ 
pondent. 

The old man was blinded by 
cataract in both eyes. Living 
at the foot of Godwin-Austen, 
second highest mountain in the 
world, news reached him of sight 
restored and operations per¬ 
formed on the ruling rajah and 
60 others who had eye diseases. 
Hope leapt in his breast, and, 
accompanied by two friends to 
lead him, he set out for the path 
on the mountainside along 
which Sir Henry Holland would 
pass cn his return journey. 

Mountainside Operation 

It was the old man’s only 
chance of sight, and he very 
nearly missed it, for on his arrival 
he found the missionary about 
to ascend the 13,000-foot pass, 
and the pack ponies loaded with 
the things necessary for his work 
and for his journey. He im¬ 
plored the surgeon to help him. 
It was 16 years since a doctor 
had been there, and who could 
say when the next might come? 

"I am blind,” the man said, 
“and if you do not operate I will 
go to my grave without sight.” 

Sir Henry paused; he was 
weary, after a long spell of work 
at that high level. But, like his 
Master, he was never too tired to 
be kind. He told the journeyman 
to unload the box of instruments 
while he got. out the primus stove 
for their sterilisation. 

He put cocaine in the old man’s 
eyes, laid him on the ground, and 
after offering a short prayer he 
operated on them. The patient 
was left in the care of Sir 
Henry’s only assistant, and 
when, ten days* later, this man 
rejoined him he brought Sir 
Henry the joyful news that the 
operation had been completely 
successful. 

This good deed of the great 
missionary eye surgeon will long 
be remembered by the people cf 
Baltistan. 


RUSTLER IS A 
CHAMPION 

JJustler, the deg which broad- 
v casts every Sunday in the 
BBC Western musical pro¬ 
gramme called Riders of the 
Range, has recently become a 
Grand Champion by winning the 
Police Dog trials for the third 
year in succession. 

As all the programmes are 
“live,” not recorded, Rustler’s 
trainer, Trevor Hill, comes with 
him to each performance and 
gives him a sign when he has 
to bark. If producer Charles 
Chiltern wants Rustler to sound 
fierce, he tries to take away 
Trevor Hill’s hat, which Rustler 
guards all through the show. 

Rustler is a pure-bred Alsatian, 
and he has one meal a day, at 
about six in the evening, consist¬ 
ing of green stuffs, horseflesh, 
biscuits, gravy, and any little tit¬ 
bits left over from the family's 
dinner. 
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I News From 

BRAVE GIRL 

Twelve-year-old Betty Ives of 
Andover, Hants, has been 
awarded the American trophy 
for the most gallant deed by a 
St John Nursing Cadet during 
1949. Although she had only just 
learnt to swim she rescued a 
small boy struggling in a flooded 
gravel pit. 

Lady Baden-Powell, the Chief 
Guide, is making a five-month 
tour of Africa. She will visit 
Guides in Egypt, the Sudan, 
Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, 
Southern Rhodesia, the Belgian 
Congo, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Sierra Leone, and Gambia. 

A collection of 1700 books has 
been presented by the British 
Council to the Potchefstroom 
University College, South Africa, 
to help to restock the library 
which had been destroyed by 
fire. 

A 170-mile underground pipe¬ 
line, costing over £3,500,000, will 
be completed in December. It is 
to carry natural gas from Green- 
briar to the U S atomic plant at 
Oakridge, Tennessee. 

No Day 

“Oxi Day,” celebrated in Greece 
recently, was the anniversary of 
the day in 1940 when the late 
General Metaxas replied “Oxi!” 
(No!) to Mussolini's demand to 
surrender. 



Young Prince Charles has been 
given a 6-month-old Shetland pony 
for his first birthday. Its name is 
Cloudy, and it is a present from 
Mr and Mrs Seymour Williams and 
their 8-year-old daughter Sally, 
whose idea it was. Here Cloudy 
is being fed by Sally on their farm 
at Old Sodbury, near Bristol. 

For rescuing a boy from 
drowning in Newliaven Harbour, 
12-year-old Nan Addison, of the 
143rd City of Edinburgh com¬ 
pany, has been awarded the 
highest Guide award for Life 
Saving. 

A circus and a fair have 
visited the Eskimos in Anchor¬ 
age, Alaska, for the first time; it 
bad travelled 3000 miles from 
Montana. 

Scout. Michael Mawe, 13, of the 
2nd West Hull (St Nicholas) 
Group has won the Cornwell 
Scout Badge for fortitude under 
great suffering during the past 
five years. Although a cripple, lie 
joined the Wolf Cubs when he 
was eight and passed all the tests. 

BEHIND THE TIMES 

Mr Heathcoat-Amory, M P for 
Tiverton, referred in Parliament 
recently to a case where a pro¬ 
posal to establish a joint school 
for two adjoining parishes was 
objected to by a parishioner of. 
one of them who said : "We can’t 
join in with they, they be Round- 
heads.” 

The 160-year-old ship Implac¬ 
able, formerly the French Duguay 
Trouin, is to be sunk off Ports¬ 
mouth, and not. off Alderney as 
originally intended .. She is not in 
a condition to make the voyage. 


Everywhere 

A unanimous resolution calling 
on all States harbouring Creek 
children to arrange for their 
early return to Greece was 
carried recently by the political 
committee of the United Nations 
Assembly. 

OUR HOLLAND 

Signposts which read “This way 
to tulip-land ” are to be set up oil 
roads in Lincolnshire. 

An assurance that the famous 
Backs at Cambridge are not 
likely to be turned into a trunk 
road, has been given by the 
Minister of Transport. 

West Berlin musicians will soon 
be able to dial a special number 
of the telephone to get an accu¬ 
rate concert pitch tuning note. 

The fault in the Mount Palo- 
mar 200-inch telescope mirror, a 
bump 20 millionths of an inch 
high, has now been rectified. 

In the C N of November 5 the 
inscription on the memorial to 
the gallant 2nd Division was 
stated to be at Kohima, Burma. 
Kohima is, of course, in India— 
in the State of Manipur. 

All The News 

A newspaper in Fort Worth, 
Texas, recently published an 
edition with 480 pages. 

Dr Hideki Yukaiua of Tokyo, 
visiting professor at Columbia 
University, USA, has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Physics, for his atomic research. 
The Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
has been awarded to Professor 
William Francis Giaque; Univer¬ 
sity of California, for his contri¬ 
bution to thermodynamics. 

A 23,000-ton Norwegian tanker 
is to be built in two halves in 
Sunderland’s smallest shipyard. 
The two sections will be joined in 
a South Shields dry dock. 

The Lower House of the West 
German Republic has decided 
that Bonn is to continue to be 
the Capital of the Republic. 

A service of German-operated 
luxury buses is to be run between 
Basle and Copenhagen. The 
buses will have sound-absorbing 
equipment, kitchens, and sleeper 
accommoda tion. 

Co-operation 

A man in Pittsburgh fell from 
the roof of a building recently on 
to the shoulders of his employer; 
both escaped injury. 

The whole town of Strathpeffer, 
a holiday resort near Ben Wyvis 
in the Highlands, is being sold as 
part of Lord Tarbat’s estate. 
Lord Tarbat’s tenants have been 
given the opportunity of purchas¬ 
ing their houses and land before 
the auction. 

The fossilised remains of a sea- 
cow, estimated to be 30 million 
years old, have been discovered 
by members of California Uni¬ 
versity. 

A red train tvas derailed 
recently when it was charged by 
a bull at Farges, in France. 

POST-FREE 

When a mail-bag was being 
emptied at Rhyl, North Wales, a 
kitten was found comfortably 
settled among the letters inside.' 

A landgirl won four prires at 
the Isle of Thanet ploughing 
match recently. She is Miss 
Doris Scott, aged 30. 

An air-trip to Australia is 
offered to the winner in a 
Women’s Junior Air Corps essay 
and general knowledge com¬ 
petition. 
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Jane Baldwin Never Gave In 


A grand old lady who recently 
passed away in America at 
the age of 86 was so delicate as a 
girl that the doctors said she 
would never grow up. Her name 
was Jane Baldwin, and she lived 
the hardest of lives for 58 years 
as a missionary on the Pacific 
island of Kusaie. 

All through those years, on this 
remote and tiny island, a mere 
pin-prick in the map of the 
Pacific, she carried out her 
chosen task; and for 30 of those 
years she and her sister were the 
only white people there. 

The nearest doctor was 400 
miles away, but Jane Baldwin, 
often short of food, lived through 
epidemics of illness which carried 
off many of the islanders; and 
she survived typhoons which 
swept her little house into the 
sea 

In 1915 she started translating 


the Bible into Kusaian. In order 
to print it Jane Baldwin learned 
how to set type and with a hand 
press printed the sheets. The 
task occupied most of her time 
for 14 years, and cost her her 
sight! 

After she had turned 50, this 
valiant woman learned the 
language of Trukese so that 
another island might have Chris¬ 
tian teaching. When she was 75 
she allowed a passing Japanese 
dentist to extract eight tooth- 
roots in one day. When she was 
warned her health would give 
way, she went to bed for two 
weeks and got up fitter than ever. 

In the end it took the American 
Navy to remove Jane Baldwin 
from her island. That was in 
1940, when America received her 
home proudly to live out the 
evening of her life among her 
own people. 


HEN’S PREFAB 

ll'alhiny past a tall hawthorn 
tree, a Yorkshire farmer sate 
n number of newly-hatched 
chivhs on flit." c/ round, Looh- 
in <7 np into the branches of 
the tree , he then saw a hen 
sittibifj in a unitjpie's nest , 
watchinrj the brood below. 
Seven chivhs »cere hatched ; 
five survived. 


A New Dollar- 
Earner 

A DOLLAR-EARNING process Of 

growing importance, which 
has no parallel in the world, is 
being carried out at Bradford in 
Yorkshire. 

This is the extraction of the 
grease contained in water in 
which wool has been washed. 
Four-fifths of our imported wool 
is dealt with at Bradford, and 
this is one-fifth of all the wool in 
the world. Several millions of 
gallons of water are dealt with 
each day, and in addition to 
“Bradford Grease ” there are 
many other by-products of the 
process. 

More than £200,000 worth of 
Bradford Grease has been ex¬ 
ported already this year, and 
numerous inquiries and orders 
are being received from dollar 
countries. 


The Church of the 
Cromwells 

church many will wish to 
help is All Saints, Hunting¬ 
don, for it contains the font at 
which Oliver Cromwell was 
baptised. The death-watch beetle 
is attacking the floor of the 
church and the Rector has issued 
an appeal for £2500. 

The parish register has the 
entry of Cromwell’s baptism 
under the year 1599, and near it 
some unknown Royalist wrote: 
“England’s plague for five years.” 

Cromwell’s father, Robert, was 
buried in the church, and also 
his grandfather Sir Henry Crom¬ 
well, the legendary Golden Knight 
who used to ride through 
Huntingdon’s street throwing 
money to the people. 


SPARE-TIME JOB 

A perfect model of an entire 
railway system was on view 
recently • at the Los Angeles 
County Fair. It was the handi¬ 
work of Mr Herman Howard, a 
metal-arts instructor in a U S 
high school who worked in his 
spare time for 26 years to com¬ 
plete it. 

His miniature railway is elec¬ 
trically-operated. It includes a 
block system which flashes 
correct signals, and there are also 
level-crossing gates which open 
automatically as trains approach. 



New Electric Locomotive 


Fifteen electric locomotives are being built at Newton-le- 
Wiilows, in Lancashire, for a Brazilian railway. .Here we see the 
first to be completed emerging from its shed. 



SEA HORSES 


After a brisk gallop over the sands these horses aid riders of the Mourned 
Police force at Miami, in sunny Florida, enjoy a dip in the surf. 


The Tree-Lovers’ RAISING PIGS TO 


25th Birthday 

r J 1 HiK month the Men of the 
Trees society celebrates its 
silver jubilee. 

The idea of starting an organ¬ 
isation of people devoting them¬ 
selves to the cause of preserving 
trees and planting them, for the 
benefit of future generations, 
came to the society’s founder, 
Mr R. St Barbe Baker, 27 years 
ago when he was a forestry 
officer in Kenya. 

Realising how the cutting 
down of trees was spoiling fertile 
land, he persuaded Kikuyu tribes¬ 
men to plant more trees. The 
native warriors executed a dance, 
not as a preliminary to battle, 
but to ,the planting of trees. 
Their tree-planting has since 
proved a great success. 

In 1924 Mr St Barbe Baker 
came to London and founded the 
Men of the Trees movement. 
They believe that the wooded 
areas of Britain—vital to our 
agriculture—must be increased 
from their present 41 per cent to 
10 per cent. 


BUY A BRIDE 

According to the recently- 
published Colonial Office 
report on the New Hebrides the 
old custom of purchasing a bride 
is still widespread—” though the 
price in pigs has . . . been re¬ 
placed by cash (or cash and 
pigs).’’ 

Where the pig is the unit of 
the price it is most carefully bred 
and reared, the most valuable 
being those with the longest, 
curved tusks. 


FOLKLORE OF THE 
ABORIGINES 

Australian aboriginal children 
will soon be taught songs 
founded on their own folklore. 
This follows a recommendation 
adopted at the recent Common¬ 
wealth Education Conference in 
Sydney. 

Songs of the Songmen, a book 
published recently by Professor 
A. P. Elkin, will be included in 
the curriculum for aboriginal 
children. This will teach the 
young natives their own myths. 


Eleven Boys on 
Tour 

JTYeven boys from various parts 
of the country have started 
on a tour which may change 
their lives; they were trained at 
the National Association of Boys’ 
Clubs Arts Training Centre at 
Cranbrook, Kent, and are taking 
part in the Boys’ Club Travelling 
Theatre, which will tour the 
country and demonstrate the 
value of Drama as a club activity. 

Scenery has been designed 
and painted by a 17-year-old 
Yorkshire boy, Alan Dobie, who 
has depicted a part of the old 
town of Cranbrook. The Warden 
of the Training Centre at Cran¬ 
brook, Mr Anthony Thomas, who 
will produce some of the one-act 
plays and also, for the first time, 
an opera, will travel with them. 


Six-Year-Old 

Author 

'J'he young man in the picture, 
Axel d’Etter, has just had 
published his first novel, which 
he wrote when he was six. It is 
called The Exciting Forest 
(Frederick 
Muller, 7s 6d>, 
and in a fore¬ 
word his guar¬ 
dian, Clifford 
Bax, the well- 
known play¬ 
wright and 
author, guar¬ 
antees that not ; 
one word of ; 
the tale has |§. 

been altered by .. ..“ 

anyone else. Mr Bax says that the 
book has an odd charm which 
could not have been attained at 
any later stage of life. 

The story is some 7000 words 
long and is about the adventures 
of a boy and a girl in a fascinat¬ 
ing forest. 

An interesting thing about the 
book is that Axel wrote it first 
in French, then translated it into 
English, for he has grown up to 
speak both languages. Axel’s 
ancestors were of different nation¬ 
alities but he was born in London 
and is British. He is now eight 
and is at school at Ascot. 



FOR BRAVERY 

'J'he Albert Medal has been 
awarded to the heroic 13- 
year-old Scout, John Howard 
Davies, who, as the C N re¬ 
ported some weeks ago, lost his 
life while rescuing a friend off 
Sully Island, near Cardiff. Davies 
held up the boy until a boat had 
nearly reached them when, ex¬ 
hausted, he sank, his friend being 
saved. 

The Albert Medal has also been 
awarded to Margaret Vaughan, 
aged 14, of Cardiff, who on the 
same occasion swam through 
strong currents and a rough sea 
to rescue another boy. 


Young Dancer and 
Old Charity 

A Norfolk girl aged 12, who is 
training as a ballet dancer, 
is being helped by a charity 248 
years old. In 1701 Sir Joseph 
Williamson, MP for The .ford, 
who .was notable for helping 
people to get a start in life, left 
in his will money for apprmtic- 
ing boys of the town to a tre.de. 

Now Margaret Arnold has been 
granted £50 from this time- 
honoured fund, and is the first 
“ apprentice ” ballet dancer so to 
be helped from it. 

Another charity from which 
Thetford benefits is due to the 
kindness of its citizens to a man 
they regarded as a beggar. Actu¬ 
ally he was an eccentric mm of 
means, Henry Smith, who liked 
to tramp round the cointry 
posing as a penniless b( ggar. 
When he died, about 1620, h ; was 
an alderman oi the City of 
London, and in his will he left 
property from which the ircome 
was to be devoted, for char table 
purposes, to those towns in which 
he had r been well treated One 
of them was Thetford. 


MECHANICAL MINER 

A new type of coalmining 
machine which, under Ameri¬ 
can mining conditions, has proved 
capable of moving two tors of 
coal a minute, arrived at Man¬ 
chester' recently. It is a Joy- 
Sullivan “continuous miner,” a 
mobile cutter and loader, moun¬ 
ted on caterpillars, and it costs 
about £23,000 and weighs 25 tons. 

Experts of the National Coal 
Eoard are to study the machine, 
which will be put to experirr ental 
work in a pit. 


The Cooling Tides 

'J'idal waters of the .Mersey are 
being used at Bromborough, 
Liverpool, to help in the pi oduc- 
tion of power from a gian! new 
£8,000,000 steam-turbine generat¬ 
ing station. 

A huge earth embankment had 
to be built to hold back the tides 
while work on a sea wal and 
special water intakes was carried 
out. Now this giant dam has 
been breached to admit the water 
for cooling purposes, and ulti-, 
mately the dam will be removed 
altogether. 

As the tides come in, wa ®r at 
great pressure will flow th'ough 
tunnels into the heart o: the 
generating station, where, after 
being cleansed of sand and other 
sediment, it will be sent st the 
rate of millions of gallons daily 
into the. cooling condensers. 
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Off 


to the Far South Again 


Fourteen explorers from Britain, Canada, Australia, Norway, and 
Sweden have been making last-minute preparations for the Anglo- 
Scandinavian Expedition to Queen Maud Land, in the Norwegian 
sector of the Antarctic, almost due south of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The expedition’s ship Norsel is due to leave Britain this week. 


'J'his is an international polar 
expedition—the first ever; 
but the equipment is largely 
British, for we lead the world in 
polar gear. It includes plastic 
sledge-runners that will not get 
clogged with snow, blizzard-proof 
tents, powerful snow-tractors, 
special sledging rations, and 
pressure stoves that work in the 
fiercest polar winds. 

British Tents 

British polar tents, too, are 
the finest in the world, and are 
chosen by American explorers in 
preference to the tents made in 
the United States. Light, strong, 
and easy to erect, the British 
tent is proof against the fantastic 
120 m p h blizzards of the Far 
South. Tested under bitter field 
conditions in Graham Land, the 
new British tent has proved 
adequate to the ice-cap journeys 
of 1000 miles and more made 
every year by British explorers 
stationed in Graham Land. 

Even the huskies are British, 
for they come from Graham 
Land bases, where they have 
done magnificent work. As the 
C N has already related, these 
dogs were brought to Britain last 
spring for. the benefit of the 
Anglo - Scandinavian Expedition; 
but they have already gone to 
the Far South again—on the 
Norwegian whaler which is carry¬ 
ing the expedition’s heavy equip¬ 
ment—and they will be trans¬ 
ferred to the Norsel in Antarctic 
waters. 

Another product of Graham 
Land experiments is a new form 
of pemmican. Though pemmi- 
can is easy to carry, nutritious, 
and impervious to heat and 



water, it has always been vilified 
by explorers because of its un¬ 
interesting taste. This new ex¬ 
pedition will have pemmican 
flavoured with beef and mutton, 
made in blocks sufficient to sus¬ 
tain a man for 24 hours. 

In 1942 the noted Swedish 
glaceologist, Professor Hans Ahl- 
mann, Of Stockholm University, 
read a pre-war German report 
that Queen Maud Land contained 
large areas of ice-free land— 
“ oases ” in a world of everlast¬ 
ing ice. He approached the 
Royal Geographical Society and 
the Polar Institutes at Cam¬ 
bridge, Oslo, and Stockholm, and 
they agreed that such ice-free 
areas would provide valuable data 
in the study of climatic history 
and glaceology. > 

Official support for an Inter¬ 
national expedition was not hard 
to find. Britain, Norway, and 
Sweden contributed money, 
equipment, and men; the British 
Government offered £20,000 to¬ 
wards the venture, together with 
aircraft for survey work in Queen 
Maud Land and to help.the ex¬ 
pedition's ship through the grind¬ 
ing pack ice of the Far South. 

Experienced Explorers 

, Behind this expedition are 
years of experience—the Norwe¬ 
gians and British alone have 
some 170 polar ventures to their 
credit. The Norwegian leader, 
Capt John Giaever, has spent 
twelve winters in the polar 
regions. The party’s chief glace¬ 
ologist, Hans Ahlmann, has spent 
many years in Greenland and 
the Arctic generally. The. Cana¬ 
dian on the Norsel, F. Rootes, is 
an experienced geologist.' The 




party’s physicist, C. de Robin, has 
spent a year at one of the British 
bases in Graham Land. Alan 
Reece, the slim, taciturn husky- 
dog driver to the expedition, has 
also had a year’s experience in 
Graham Land; and the fourth 
member of the British contin¬ 
gent, W. Swithenbank, spent 
part of last summer in Arctic 
Sweden, testing the two-ton 
machine which he will use to 
bore 600 feet into the ice cap. 
All these men will spend two 
years in Queen Maud Land. 

Other Britons are also taking 
part in this expedition. Two 
Austers have been slung aboard 
the Norsel and will be used to 
help in finding a way through 
the pack ice off Queen Maud 
Land. In the cockpits will be 
RAF pilots, who will spend from 
December to February in the Far 
South, returning aboard the 
Norsel next spring. The Austers 
will be left behind, with the 
snow-tractors and huskies. 

On the Ice-Shelf 

We cannot be ’ sure that the 
expedition will get ashore, for 
the pack-ice of the Far South 
may be anything up to forty feet 
deep, and even the reinforced 
bows of the Norsel could not be 
expected to smash a way through. 
But given luck, the 14 men of 
the world’s first truly inter¬ 
national polar expedition will 
step onto the ice-shelf of Queen 
Maud Land next month. Then, 
with the sun shining day and 
night (for December is the height 
of the Antarctic summer—they 
will work round-the-clock to build 
the base-hut in preparation for 
the long, dark Antarctic winter. 

In February 1951 the Norsel 
will go soutli again to bring the 
expedition home, anti scientists 
in Britain. Scandinavia, and 
Canada will then get down to the 
job of examining the scientific 
data collected by the 14 explorers. 



British-built sledges bcinj; tested in Graham Land. The sledging surfaces are made of plastic 


The Children’s Newspaper, November 19, 1949 


CRAVEN HILL,.OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, SAYS THAT . , . 

London Zoo Will Soon Have 


Talking 

J^ondon Zoo has long had t a fil¬ 
ing parrots and cockatoos, 
whose incessant and often sur¬ 
prisingly clear chatter has given 
vast amusement to young and 
old alike at the parrot house. 
But it is a long time since the 
Zoological Society had any talk¬ 
ing ravens on exhibition. 

Soon that omission should be 
rectified, for a pair of these 
birds now in residence are being 
given special tuition, and it is 
hoped to have both in good voice 
by next spring. 

These black-plumaged chatter¬ 
boxes are Jock and Jeannie, 
obtained last year from the 
Glasgow Zoo. Jock and Jeannie, 
who share a cage just behind the 
camel house, are now being 
coached daily by Head Keeper 
Gregory, who has this to say of 
his feathered pupils: 

“Of the two, Jock is the readier 
talker. He has mastered several 
words and even one or two brief 
phrases. But Jeannie is also 
coming along nicely and, as she 
seems to want to do as well as 
Jock, prospects are bright.” 

The Mimics 

Coaching the ravens is a long 
and tedious business, involving 
the constant repetition by the 
keeper of certain phrases over 
and over again, when the birds 
happen to be in one of their 
quieter and more contemplative 
moods. At first, results are dis¬ 
appointingly negative, but in time 
the ravens begin to mimic their 
keeper in a most gratifying way. 

“It’s worth all the trouble, 
then,” Mr Gregory told me. “A 
really proficient talking raven 
gives folk endless pleasure, and 
keeps young visitors amused for 
hours. Before the war we had a 
most entertaining bird named 
Harry, who used first to out-stare 
visitors, then solemnly exclaim: 
‘Go along, you old rascal!’ 


Tapping Tre. 


Ravens 

Believe me, Harry never lacked 
an audience!” 

Other new avian voices to be 
heard in the Gardens just 
now are the cries of curlews. 
Eight of these long-billed wading 
birds, normally among the shyest 
of our marsh and shore birds, 
arrived the other day as a good 
will gift from the Rotterdam 
Zoo. First of their kind seen at 
Regent’s Park since before the 
war, they are now' on show in the 
Waders’ Aviary, and their cry—a 
sweet but peculiarly mournful 
note—is frequently uttered in the 
early morning when the birds 
hunt around for their breakfast, 
and again in late evening. 

Foraging 

The official rations of the 
curlews include fish and insect 
food, but they are nqt entirely 
satisfied with this, and like to do 
a little foraging on their own 
account. One sees them often 
getting their own breakfast by 
visiting the shrubbery in their 
aviary and making a round of all 
the spiders' webs which have been 
run up between twigs overnight. 
They are worth watching, too, 
for they pick off even the tiniest 
spiders with such accuracy that 
they do not even disturb the web. 

At the other end of the day, 
when the soil is moist and sof t, 
the curlew's strut around plunging 
their “pickaxe” beaks into the 
ground for earthworms. 

The birds are now so used to 
their keeper, Mr Hubert Jones, 
that they rarely take to their 
wings when he enters the 
enclosure; but when they do 
visitors never fail to be impressed 
with their speed. In fact, their 
speed, in the Wild, sometimes 
brings them to grief. Unable to 
see well in poor light, the birds 
have been known to collide with 
obstacles, with dire results. 


VS TO 


Cure Our Colds 


'YY'hen winter brings its coughs 
and colds we may be grate¬ 
ful to the natives of remote 
forests of the W’orld who earn 
their living by collecting 
medicinal balsams and resins. 

One of the most widely used of 
these tree-products is Balsam of 
Tolu, which is an ingredient of 
most cough medicines. It comes 
from a tree which grows in the 
forests of Colombia, in South 
America, mostly along the course 
of the river Magdalena as it flows 
froth central mountains to the 
Caribbean Sea. It is a handsome 
tree, some forty feet high, with 
brilliant foliage set with stalks of 
shaggy white flowers studded 
with large red stamens. With 
sharp knives Indians make V- 
shaped incisions on the trunks. 

There is no balsam in the baric 
normally, but after injury the 
newly-formed bark-cells which 
heal the wound are full of it, and 
it flows into gourds which have 
been placed below the cut. The 
balsam is carried in skins o:a 
mule-back to Cartagena, where it 
is canned for export, 

A closely-related tree which 
grows in the forests of El Salva¬ 
dor yields Balsam of Peru—so 
named from a port from which 
it used to be shipped. To make 
the tree secrete the balsam, the 
bark is not oijly injured but 
heated with torches. 


Gum Benzoin, which is the 
chief ingredient of Friar’s Balsam 
(much used for steam inhalation 
m catfirrhal colds) is obtained bv 
deeply hacking the trunk of 
Styrax trees of Sumatra and 
Java. The balsamic resin exudes 
and sets hard and comes cn to 
the market as a brittle mass not 
unlik,e almond rock. 

The other balsam that is used 
in inhalants is Storax, w'hich is 
obtained by wounding the bark of 
trees in the forests of Asiatic 
Turkey. It is a thick brown 
liquid with a very pleasant cdour 
to aromatic substances 
which, like those of Benzoin, 
become vaporised by hot water. 

Thus do these trees of the 
steaming jungle come to our aid 
and allay the unpleasant symp¬ 
toms of the common cold which 
the fog and frost of our island 
engender. 


TOWED BY NYLON 

J^ylon, the synthetic gossamer 
used for stockings, is also 
woven into ropes for deep-sea tow¬ 
ing, and recently a British salvage 
company accomplished a tow of 
seme 12,000 miles with 540 feet 
of nylon ropes, made up of 
Six and a half million filaments. 

A new rope now being used ic 
made from fibre glass. 
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T7ie Children's Newspaper, November Vi. 194? 


New Toys For Christmas 



Sams 2000 of the 
mobile rocking- 
horses on the left 
are produced each 
week in a Kent 
toy factory. The 
picture shows 
completed horses 
in the packing 
department. On 
the right, a young 
rider of one of 
these horses has 
ventured on to the 
street, only to be 
greeted with a dis¬ 
dainful look from 
a heavy draught 
horse, who has no 
time for such 
frivolities 



We shall he breaking ap for 
the holidays in a few weeks' 
time, but the toy industry has 
long since finished making our' 
Christmas presents. A C N 
correspondent was invited to go 
round some of the factories the 
other day, so that he could give 
C N readers a preview of some 
of the toys which will be making 
a joyful appearance in many a 
British home on Christmas 
morning. 

F on instance, writes our corre¬ 
spondent, there will be a 
snail. I called him the rac¬ 
ing snail because he moved along 
so fast. His shell has a saddle on 
which you sit; then, taking hold 
of his horns, you lean backwards 
and forwards to make him carry 
you along. 

Next I saw a new kind of swing 
which gives most of the thrills 
of an ordinary swing without re¬ 
quiring a garden or posts. They 
call it a Rocker-swing because 
you are swinging inside two large 
rockers, rather like a rocking 
chair. 

At this factory I saw a new toy 
that is sure to become a favourite 



The Mobo Scottie 


with young children—the Mobo 
Scottie. This delightful little 
dog, with his engaging grin and 
brightly-coloured plaid jacket, 
can be made to walk beside you 
by pressure on a trigger at the 
end of a cable. 

The people who make these 
toys invite the children from the 
local school to visit their factory 
on Saturday afternoons to try 
them out. If there is something 
about the toys which the children 
do not like the toys are altered 
before they are put into mass 


production. A great deal of care, 
too, is taken in choosing the 
favourite colours. They told me 
that most children prefer red, 
yellow, blue, and green, but, 
above all, red. I wonder if C N 
readers agree. 

They were painting dappled 
grey horses and ponies during my 
visit. Hundreds of tin-coloured 
horses were being carried along 
by a conveyor, dipped gently into 
a bath of white paint, and lifted 
out again to pass on slowly 
through a big drying oven. Next 
came the colours for the harness, 
saddle, and face. There was a 
man with a spray gun for each 
colour—red, yellow, green, and 
blue. 

For each colour there was a 
special stencil which was put 
over the horse but left uncovered 
only that part which was to be 
painted. One press of the trigger 
and off came the stencil to dis¬ 
play the colour*perfectly painted. 
The face stencil was by far the 
most attractive. One puff of the 
paint spray and I looked into a 
pair of beautiful eyes. 

Jn another factory I found 
myself among specialists in 
woolly animals. Dismal Des¬ 
mond, the black and white 
spotted dog with his tongue 
hanging out, was first thought of 
by this firm. Even Sir Staiford 
Cripps knows Desmond and men¬ 
tioned him in a recent speech. 
You will find Desmond in the 
shops again this year after quite 


a long absence, and accompanied 
by Larry the Lamb with a forget- 
me-not behind his ear and long 
baby legs—the most friendly 
animal I met there. 

In the same factory the most 
beautiful dolls that I saw on any 
of my visits were being made. 
Called Dutch Girl and Dutch Boy 
they are handsomely dressed in 
traditional Dutch clothes and 
had clogs on their feet. They are 
much too elegant to be given to 
anyone who is not very, very 
careful with their toys, whereas 
Larry and Desmond seemed quite 
prepared for a bit of knocking 
about. 


Yet not even Larry and Des¬ 
mond were as unbreakable 
as the latest dolls I saw in an 
enormous factory not far away. 
These dolls are made of a special 
plastic which will stand a great 
deal of rough treatment. It is a 
ghostly feeling walking around a 
doll factory. We come upon a 
whole box of heads with no 
bodies, and then farther on we 
suddenly find disembodied arms 
and legs; but what really re-, 
minded me of ghosts was a card¬ 
board box full of voices with no 
bodies, at all. “Mama—Mama!” 
said the box, but all it had in it 
were small pieces of thick card¬ 


board and gauze. These a:-e, of 
course, put into the dolls’ tum¬ 
mies when they are assembled. 

JJovs will be glad to learn that 
the small clockwork motor¬ 
cars were well up to standai d. A 
new type has a special noise 
attachment which makes it 
sound like a racing car with its 
silencer removed, and the latest 
luxury saloon model hrs a 
musical box inside it which, like 
the car radio, plays as the car 
runs along. 

I also found what is claimed to 
be the smallest electric tra.n in 
the world. Its rolling stock is 
less than an inch long anti the 
track includes a realistic tunnel 
and several sets of points. It 
works on the same principle as 
the grass which works its wt y up 
your arm when you put it i aside 
your cuff. The track is made to 
vibrate by an electric torch bat¬ 
tery and instead of wheels the 
tiny engine and the carr.ages 
have a strip of special felt 
gummed underneath them. The 
vibrations make them move and 
the grain of the felt presents 
them moving backward—so for¬ 
ward they go—at a pretty race, 
too. 

JTrom what I have seen ol the 
new toys, I am sure that 
many C N readers will enj >y a 
very happy Christmas at the end 
of this term. The toy-makeis, at 
any rate, are convinced that it 
won't be their fault if they don't. 





These three pictures show 
different stages in the 
making of dolls’ heads. 
Above, the heads are 
being removed from the 
mould in which they are 
baked into shape. The 
heads are given a bath 
in pink paint and left to 
dry, as we see on the left. 
On the right, the nearly- 
completed heads have the 
features painted on by 
hand 
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In a Children’s Library 

Three young artists have been working for almost a year to give 
Chelsea Children’s Library mural decorations, and at the same 
time to earn their diplomas at the Royal College of Art. Here we 
see one of the artists at work. The murals are a gift fromthecollege. 


Robin in a Rage 


g 


Already Christmas cards are 
being displayed in the shops, 
many of them as usual bearing 
pictures of robins. Few of the 
tards, however, show three or 
four robins perched in the snow, 
writes a C N correspondent. 

The change is important, for it 
means that Christmas-card de¬ 
signers are learning more about 
birds. They have realised that it 
is seldom possible to see even 
three robins perched side by side 
in wintertime. 

For each robin "owns” its 
private territory of some three- 
quarters of an acre. Any rival 
robin which dares to trespass 
into this area is at once expelled 
with a spirited outburst of song. 

The defending robin may also 
pull out his breast and expand 
his tail. He may flutter his wings 
and utter a sharp “ ticking ” call. 
These gestures are almost always 
successful. Face to face with a 
robin in a rage, the invading bird 
flies away to his own territory. 

Thanks to this admirable sense 
of territory, the number of robins 
in Britain remains around the ten 
million mark. Without it our 


Minaret’s Plunge 

0ne of the' two beautiful 
minarets of a famous mosque 
in Benares has suddenly col¬ 
lapsed and fallen into the 
Ganges, a river sacred to the 
Hindus. 

The mosque was built by 
Aurungzebe, one of the greatest 
Moslem Emperors of India, who 
seized power in the 17th century. 
He was a fanatical Mohammedan, 
and after destroying all the 
Hindu temples in the city he 
built this mosque, with its taper¬ 
ing minarets 200 feet high, in the 
very heart of sacred Benares, 
overlooking the bathing ghats 
visited every year by thousands 
of Hindu pilgrims.' 

The Hindu temples have been 
rebuilt, the most famous of them 
being the Bisheshwar, or Golden 
Temple, dedicated to Siva. 

Aurungzebe’s fanaticism was 
one of the causes of the decline 
of the Mogul empire, for it 
turned the Hindus against him. 


land could not support half so 
many, for food supplies are not 
always plentiful; but as it is, each 
robin can eat in peace the food 
in its own little area. 

It is this same sense of terri¬ 
tory which inspires the sweet 
song of the robin that can be 
heard through most of the year. 
November finds this shrill, sad 
song growing fainter and more 
infrequent, but the first weeks of 
December see the start of the 
robins’ bold spring chorus, which 
continues to midsummer. 

During these last weeks before 
Christmas we may see for the 
first time for many months two 
robins—but only two—perched 
together in the garden. Here will 
be proof that the birds have 
mated again. The pair may then 
unite in defending their territory 
from trespassers. 

The cock — and occasionally 
even the hen—will sing that other 
birds may accept the warning 
and keep away. Not the least 
astonishing fact about robins is 
that no bird will ever sing inside 
territory belonging to a rival 
robin. 


Into the Ganges 

He spent the last years of his 
life struggling against the rising 
power of the Mahrattas whose 
daring leader, Sivaji, thought 
himself appointed to free the 
Hindus from Moslem tyranny. 

The recent collapse of the 
minaret may still, for some 
Hindus, denote the fall of a 
symbol of religious bigotry and 
oppression; but its fall was due 
to the water of “Mother Ganges ” 
which at this point is always 
undermining the bank, as the 
ruins of Hindu temples still to 
be seen in the bed of the river 
prove. 

Fortunately, the collapse of 
the minaret did not damage the 
lovely domes of the mosque or 
its main building, and in these 
times of greater religious toler¬ 
ance people of all faiths will 
wish to see a new minaret arise 
to make Aurungzebe’s mosque 
again one of the architectural 
glories of ancient Benares. 


November 19, 1949 

Fashions For the 
Man in the Moon 

^yHAT will the well-dressed man 
in the Moon wear, in due 
season? 

Perhaps there is no particular 
urgency about the matter, but 
some people are thinking well 
ahead. Technicians of the 
British Interplanetary Society 
are already laying plans for the 
rocket explorers who will one day 
attempt to take off from the 
Earth and land on our nearest 
neighbour in space. 

In theory there is no reason 
wiry a rocket should not reach 
the Moon, and it is not impos¬ 
sible that some means might be 
found of landing the crew safely. 
However, assuming their safe 
arrival, the problem of enabling 
the crew to live, move, and 
breathe has been tackled real¬ 
istically. 

To begin with, of course, a 
mortal explorer would need to be 
equipped with oxygen-breathing 
apparatus, and this he would 
carry on his back, together with 
a radio set. The pressurised suit 
would be made of four-layered 
fabric, and on the breast would 
be an air-lock through which 
food or any lunar finds could be 
passed by the wearer. 

Hot and Cold 

A cape of silvered material 
carried on the shoulders would 
provide a means of dealing with 
the great variations in tempera¬ 
ture, which alternate by day and 
night between oven heat and the 
frigid cold of outer space. 

Heavy boots with asbestos soles 
would protect a man’s feet from 
the hot or cold ground, and when 
he grew fatigued from tramping 
over the plains and craters he 
could rest on the shooting-stick 
he carries—to be electrically- 
heated during night use! Even 
in such a thick suit it might be 
uncomfortable to sit down on 
rocks which were either intensely 
hot or cold. 

All this cumbrous gear and the 
suit would probably weigh some¬ 
thing like 140 lbs, but the small 
gravitational pull of the Moon 



An explorer of the Moon 


would make it feel like 25 lbs. In 
any case, the wearer himself 
would have the sensation of 
being only a fraction of his 
earthly weight, and his muscles 
should enable him to leap about 
among the craters like a lively 
gazelle. 

So far, so good; but before any 
eager adventurers order their 
Moon Suits there are several 
important problems which seem 
to need further research. One 
which truly calls for a flight of 
imagination is how explorers 
would return to Earth again. 


7 he Ch-'c'ra 



CONSCIENCE THE 
GUIDE 

I zaak Walton once counselled 
his friends to value their 
health second only to a gcod con¬ 
science. In other words, mental 
and spiritual health was to be 
prized above physical health ; 
health of mind mattered even 
more than health of body. 

This remains sound advice. 
Most British citizens nowadays 
have a fair chance of being 
healthy in body. But- citizens 
also have consciences to look 
after; a sound body without a 
sensitive conscience is not fully 
mature. 

Jt is easy to argue, for instance, 
that a little gambling does no 
harm. But a big lot of gambling, 
as we now see it in Britain, be¬ 
comes a social menace. . This 
means that everyone who gam¬ 
bles a little contributes to a 
social menace, and a sensitive 
conscience will dictate complete 
avoidance. 

To suggest, too, that a little 
mild drinking is not dangerous 
is a subtle way of stifling con¬ 
science. An individual may be 
able to control his drinking 
habits, but, looking at the nation 
as a whole, there is no dcubt we 
overdo our drinking, and a sensi¬ 
tive conscience will keep the 
individual free from this indul¬ 
gence. 

’yHE Prayer Book’s petition that 
we may be forgiven “ those 
things whereof our consciences 
are afraid ” is a useful signal 
when the course of conduct is 
doubtful. Our national reputa¬ 
tion is founded on high moral 
conduct. We expect it of those 
who lead the people ; but it is 
also needed in the everyday life 
of the people. Conscience is the 
ever-present guide. 

-— 

A Great Job Well 
Done 

■yuE Women’s Land Army, 
which was formed in the 
war to help to provide us with 
food and has carried on this vital 
work in the difficult post-war 
years, is to be disbanded in 
November 1950. 

Britain owes a great debt of 
gratitude to these hardy girls 
who worked so splendidly in all 
weathers and conditions on a job 
which was essential to our victory 
in war and to our ability to carry 
on in peace. The W L A is being 
disbanded because regular farm 
workers have been steadily in¬ 
creasing in numbers. 

Their disbandment does not 
mean, of course, that the W L A 
girls will lose their employment, 
for it is hoped that many of 
these young countrywomen-by- 
adoption will continue perman¬ 
ently in agriculture. 

THE WAY TO LEARN 

Cuall I tell you the secret of 
the true scholar ? It is this : 
Every man I meet is my master 
in some point, and in that I learn 
of him. R. W. Emerson 


NEW HORIZONS 

21ST birthday is a significant, 
momentous occasion. It is; 
the coming of age, and its tradi¬ 
tional symbol is a key, denoting 
new privileges and duties—and 
new horizons. 

The Durham town of Hartle¬ 
pool has found a happy way of 
marking the importance of such 
occasions by giving a civic re¬ 
ception and dinner to all its 
citizens who reached the age of 
21 during the previous twelve 
months. Afterwards the Mayor, 
the M P for Hartlepool, and the 
Town Clerk spoke 011 the rights 
and responsibilities of citizen¬ 
ship ; and a letter from tb<~ 
Home Secretary was read, stress¬ 
ing the need for active, informed 
citizens if the difficulties facing 
the country and the world were 
to be overcome. 

• It is to be hoped that this 
" inauguration ” of new citizens 
will be copied by other towns , 
there could hardly be a more 
pleasing or sensible way of giving 
twenty-oners a.full sense of civic 
pride. 

Jane Taylor and Her 
Little Star 

^Jearly £4000 has been raised 
of the £6000 needed to pre¬ 
serve lovely old Lavenham ir 
Suffolk, a town with, perhaps 
more medieval houses than a up 
other place of its size in the 
country. 

Here stands the ancient house 
in which Jane Taylor lived as - 
little girl and wrote her world- 
famous poem. Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star. Here, too, wanting a 
small garden of her own, she 
wrote out a request for it to hei 
parents in a neat poem of five 
verses. 

We should fail in our duty to 
the people of the future if we 
allowed the beauty o£ Lavenham 
to pass away. Gifts can be sent 
to the Appeal Secretary, Mr Alec 
Hodson, Lavenham, Suffolk. 

—m-— 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Hazlitt wrote,- Words are 
the only things that last for ever. 

Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
t WANTS TO KNOW 

If dental students have . 
drawing lessons 


yj MAN says children should not he 
allowed to live in an npstaiis 
flat. Thinks they should be heft 
down. 

0 

^ BOY was disappointed because 
he could not buy dates. 

Should have made one with 
a friend. 

0 

lyAlTERS from West End 
restaurants have been 
having a walking race. Didn't 
wait. 

0 

MAN says he has been 
told 200 cures for warts, fjOS 
But unfortunately he hasn’t cl¬ 
one. cook \tl 
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The Well-Balanced 
l*1an 

. Cpeakixc recently of the value 
of scientific knowledge in 
the modern world, Mr Herbert 
Morrison added a warning that 
we cannot solve the problems of 
our time by mechanical devices 
or chemical agents alone. 

“ The danger is,” he said, 
" that the intensive pursuit of 
specialised knowledge may crowd 
out those more liberal and 
humanising activities which are 
vital to the development of 
well-balanced men anti women.” 

His advice is sound. Impor¬ 
tant as scientific knowledge is to 
our country and the world, the 
leaders of the future—the young 
people now at school and college 
—must have a - knowledge and 
appreciation of history, literature,. 
and the arts as well as of 
scientific subjects. 


WESTWARD HO! 



A rambler coming across this sign 
near Weston-super-Mare would have 
only half a mile to go to the villages 
of Upper and Lower Canada, in 
Somerset. 

—♦♦— 

KEYS THAT PLEASE 

Oearts, like doors, will ope 
with ease' 

To very, very little keys, 

And don’t forget that two of 
these 

Are “ I thank you ” and " If you 
please.” Nursery Rhyme 


ditor’s Table 

QHiL students have decided that 
mothers do their job well. A 
Seed job. 

LADY is said to be an all-round 
sportswoman. Ought to.try 
slimming. ^ 

PARENTS like to compare notes. 

But usually have to spend them 
too quickly. 


\ CIVIL servant earned a repu¬ 
tation for taking pains. But 
wouldn’t swallow insults. 



- night school . Won't let anyone else 
eir goose. 


THINGS SAID 

r J"'nE future of the world depends 
on the relationship and 
affinity between the inhabitants 
of Britain and those of the 
United States. If you need my 
country, I can assure you that 
my country needs you. 

The American Ambassador 

-|n our world, which shrinks pro¬ 
gressively as communications 
become swifter, all wars arc civil 
wars ; all battles are battles be¬ 
tween fellow-citizens, nay more, 
between brothers. The death¬ 
blow we deal to an opponent is an 
incurable wound we inflict on 
ourselves.- 

Unesco Director-General 

French cooks could work won¬ 
ders with food in Britain. 
By taking lessons from them on 
the art of cooking, Britain could 
step-up her dollar earnings from 
tourists. 

Philip Noel-Paker, M P 

'J’here is no doubt that the 
youth of our country today 
is as good as it ever was in the 
past. Lord Fraser 

Qnly a waiter can tell the true 
character of a man. He can 
sum him up by the way he orders 
his meal. A London caterer 

—♦+— 

BEST OF ALL 

gPEAKiNG at the National Book 
Exhibition at Grosvenor 
House, London, recently, Mr 
Churchill stressed the importance 
of reading books. 

” Everyone should try to de¬ 
vote a portion of every week to 
reading,” he said. “ \Ye must 
refresh our minds.” While urging 
us to read the great books of the 
English language, he denounced 
their imposition as holiday tasks 
-—in other words, true apprecia¬ 
tion of the best literature cannot 
result from compulsory and 
therefore hurried reading. 

He also urged the need for the 
English language to be kept free 
from modern slang, adaptations, 
and intrusions. For instance, 
“ you hear the expression ‘ goods 
in short supply.’ Why cannot 
you say scarce ? Broadly speak¬ 
ing, the short words are the best, 
and the old words when short 
are the best of all.” 

The Honest Friend 

Qn the whole it is easy to 
understand the dog and to 
learn to read his thoughts. The 
dog cannot dissimulate, cannot 
deceive, cannot lie, because he 
cannot speak. He is straight¬ 
forward and honest by nature. 
He looks upon his master as 
his king, almost as his god. 
He expects his god to be severe 
if need be, but he expects him 
to be just. ■ 

He knows by instinct when 
he is not wanted; lies quite 
still for hours when his king is 
hard at work. But when his 
king is sad and worried he 
knows that his time has come, 
and he creeps up and lavs his 
head on his iap. “ Don’t worry. 
Never mind if they all abandon 
you. Let us go for a walk and 
forget all about it ! ” 

Axel Munthe 


Life High Up in a 
Chinese Canyon 

The Communist forces continue to sweep southwards in China, 
1 but life in the remote west, in Lisuland along the Salween 
River, goes on much the same as it has done for centuries. 


Ke-xmbcr 19. 1919 



Under Cover 

Under his transparent plastic um¬ 
brella and with his legs screened 
from the splashing of passing- cars, 
this traffic policeman in Rome is 
not worried by the rainy weather. 


Dr Schweitzer 
Returns to Africa 

_^fter a year spent in Europe 
Dr Albert Schweitzer has 
once more left his native Alsace 
to return to his hospital in equa¬ 
torial Africa. 

It is 36 years since Dr Sch¬ 
weitzer gave up a brilliant career 
in Europe to pursue quite a 
different form of life tending the 
physical and spiritual needs of 
the natives of Darkest Africa; 
and he still, at the age of 74, 
finds the call of that continent 
too strong to resist. “I can find 
rest only in Africa,” he says, 
“where I have my work to do.” 

While he was in Europe time 
would not allow Dr Schweitzer to 
finish the last two volumes of his 
great Philosophy of Civilisation, 
as he had hoped to do. But he 
spent a happy time in his native 
village of GUnsbach. On Sun¬ 
days he preached in the little 
church where his father preached 
before him, and after the service 
villagers did not hesitate to ask 
his advice about their’ personal 
problems. 


The river banks rise to a 
height of 11,000 to 15,000 feet, 
and the homes of the Lisu people 
who live alongside it look like 
nests fixed miraculously to little 
knolls and jutting cliffs. 

Two enemies are always ready 
to strike—wind and boulders. 
When the wind roars down the 
canyon the “nests” shake like 
leaves on a tree, and sometimes 
whole families sitting in their 
mountain home feel the floor 
crack beneath them and are 
precipitated down the abyss. If 
an animal high up the canyon 
trail should kick a boulder with 
his foot it means destruction and 
possible death. 

A Lisu Christian was once 
sleeping alone in a hut in his 
little patch of corn, said Mrs 
John Kuhn in her fascinating 
book Nests Above the Abyss 
(recently published by the China 
Inland Mission) when, just before 
dawn a rock as large as a table 
crashed down from above. The 
man and his bed were shotrinto 
the air and landed a hundred 
feet down the mountainside, 
where he recovered conscious¬ 
ness with the rain beating on his 
face. 

Avalanche 

Mrs Kuhn, who is still living 
in her thatched hut above the 
canyon, one day heard a loud 
roar, and the whole canyon was 
filled with belching smoke and 
clouds of dust. The land across 
the abyss began to slide like an 
avalanche. Forty men and 
women working in an almost per¬ 
pendicular cornfield felt the earth 
shake beneath them, and then 
both cornfield and workers were 
carried down the canyon side. 


The Lisu people are handsome 
and friendly. For centuries they 
have lived the life of farmer;; and 
traders, tilling every possible inch 
of the canyon and venturing out 
into the cities of Yunnan to sell 
their simple woven cloth and 
spun wool. Their houses are 
bound together by thatch and 
bark, and beneath the frail floor 
is a sheer drop to the river. 

Hilltop Chapel 

Deer Pool is one of the most 
magnificently situated villagss in 
the whole canyon. The trail 
climbs gently up from the river 
bank to a level terrace ol the 
mountain top, 8000 feet high. 
The terrace is carpeted with pine 
needles, and the Lisu home; are 
placed in tiers below it. 

In the line of huts is a cha Del- 
one of the highest and mo: t re¬ 
mote places of worship in the 
Vorld—with an earthen door, 
backless benches, and a huge 
flat stone where burning pine 
chips are piled to give light. 
From the rough doorway can be 
seen range upon range of lofty 
mountains, and below the cl lapel 
is the yawning abyss. 

In this little chapel the mission¬ 
aries arrange a Lisu Rainy Se ason 
Bible School, where the Lisu 
farmers can learn to read the 
scriptures; for the Bible has been 
translated into Lisuan. 

When war swept up the Burma 
Road missionaries were e”acu- 
ated, but within a few me nth < 
they were back in the canjon. 

It is a hard life, but Mrs Kuhn 
in her book gives it the atmo¬ 
sphere of romantic adventure, 
and the results mean peace and 
happiness for one of the world’s 
remotest and friendliest pecples. 


A Long Way Back 


At other times, too. Dr Sch¬ 
weitzer would slip back into the 
deserted church to play his be¬ 
loved Bach on the organ he built 
himself. For this amazing man 
is a doctor of music as well as 
of medicine, philosophy, and 
divinity, and is perhaps the 
greatest living authority on Bach. 

Dr Schweitzer will be sadly 
missed by the villagers of Giins- 
bach; but Africa and duty have 
called, and one of the greatest 
spirits of our time has answered. 


Renewed hope of finding the 
remains of Noah's Ark on 
Mount Ararat has not been ful¬ 
filled; the latest expedition failed 
to find any trace. But some who 
are not of the Christian faith will 
tell us that they have relics of 
Adam and Eve, older than the 
legendary Ark, that do not perish 
or become clouded in doubt. 

As thousands of our soldiers 
whose duties have taken them to 
Arabia and Ceylon are aware, 
near Jeddah there lies what the 


natives solemnly declare to b ? the 
tomb of Eve; it is 200 feet long. 

Ceylon has claims no less 
startling, for there it is behaved, 
by Moslems and Buddhists alike, 
that Adam after his expulsion 
from Eden crossed to Ceylon and 
ascended the height named ifter 
him. On Adam’s Peak, whiih is 
over 7000 feet high, the first man 
did penance for his sin by stand¬ 
ing on one foot for a thousand 
years, leaving an impression four 
feet long and three feet wile. 



THIS 

ENGLAND 


:ft%j 


Keele Hall, Newcastle-urder- 
Lyme, to be the University 
College of North Staffordshire 
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Upholding British 
prestige in interna¬ 
tional sport is cycling 
champion Reginald 
Hargreaves Harris, 
born at Bury, Lanca¬ 
shire, in 1920. 


Reg began track racing when 
he was 16, joined Manchester 
Wheelers, and reached inter¬ 
national rank in 1939. After 
war service he won the 
World’s Amateur Sprint 
Championship in 1947. 


The Forgotten Elements Are Remembered 


An Immortal Steps to Sporting Fame 
Story-Teller 

Jtalian scholars are to put back 
into their rightful tomb what 
they believe to be the bones of 
the immortal writer, Giovanni 
Boccaccio, which had been cast 
out of the tomb by 18th-century 
fanatics, who apparently disap¬ 
proved of some of the great 
master's writings and thought his 
remains should not lie in 
hallowed ground. 

The remains of the “Father of 
Italian prose,” will be re-interred 
in the church of S S Jacopo and 
Filippo at Certaldo, about 20 
miles from Florence. 

It was ' to Certaldo, where he 
was born in 1313, that Boccaccio 
returned in his old age. He was 
famous then, but he was a sick 
man and it seems that he was 
also very poor because he had 
spent so much money on buying 
books. 

He proudly refused many ofiers 
of help from his many admirers, 
but when once they sent 'him 
some golden coins in a golden 
vase, he wrote that the gift would 
enable him to buy a cloak to 
cover his feeble body against the 
cold. 

Inspirer of Chaucer 

At Certaldo he heard the news 
of the death of his great friend, 
the poet Petrarch—a blow that 
hastened his own death in the 
following year, 1375. 

All the world owes a debt to 
Boccaccio, who was not only a 
poet, but the first European to 
attain lasting fame as a writer of 
stories in prose. His Decameron, 
a collection of 100 tales supposed 
to have been related by ladies 
and gentlemen in a country villa 
where they had gone to escape 
the plague in Florence, had an 
enormous influence on our own 
literature: on Chaucer; on Shake¬ 
speare, some of whose plays he 
inspired; on Dryden; on Keats, 

Tennyson, Longfellow; and many 
other famous authors. -Boccaccio 
is the spiritual father of all 
writers of fiction. 


© 


Leaving the amateur ranks, 
he added the World’s Pro¬ 
fessional Sprint title to his 
list at Copenhagen last Aug¬ 
ust, receiving the traditional 
rainbow-ringed vest and 
giant wreath. 


new lightweight metal or 
alloy is wanted to take the 
place of lead and reinforced 
concrete as a shield against 
dangerous radiation from atomic 
power plants. In their search 
chemists have recently been con¬ 
centrating on the “neglected ” 
elements known as the “rare 
earths.” 

There are 15 of these “rare 
earths,” and they were once 
rarer than diamonds, and actu¬ 
ally priceless. Even now, being 
produced in reasonable quantity 
by recently-discovered methods, 
they cost up to 31 times their 
weight in gold. 

They are rarely seen, even by 
chemists, and their queer names 
are often puzzling. Here is a list 
of the “forgotten elements,” 
known as the rare-earth metals: 
Lanthanum (from the Greek 
“To lie hidden”); Cerium (from 
Ceres, a planetoid; Praseodymium 
(Greek, “Green twin”); Neody¬ 
mium (Greek, "New twin’’); 
Frometheum; Samarium (from 
Samarski, a Russian); Europium; 
Gadolinium (from Gadolin, a 
Finnish chemist); Terbium, Er¬ 
bium, and Ytterbium (from 
Ytterbv in Sweden, source of 


rare earths); Dysprosium (Greek, 
“Hard to get it”); Holmium 
(from Stockholm); Thulium 
(from Thule, or “Northland”); 
Lutecium (from Lutetia, Latin 
name for ancient Paris). 

Research is now going on to 
find whether these elements 
could be useful materials for 
future atomic power plants. 
The greatest snag in apply¬ 
ing atomic power to ships, 
planes, and vehicles, is the great 
weight of materials needed as a 
screen to protect people from the 

Pedlar in Benelux 

Oome Sheffield and Birmingham 
manufacturers have a bright 
scheme for increasing their sales 
in the three Benelux countries. 

A £2000 air-conditioned motor- 
van has been equipped as a sales 
office for British-made hand 
tools, of which it carries a great 
stock. 

Most of the prospective cus¬ 
tomers work in small family 
workshops in -villages and small 
towns and have previously had to 
visit big towns to secure their 
tools. This new British venture 
takes the tools to the workmen. 
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Reg Harris Yorkshiremen of 

the Ice-Age 

YTlimpses of how our ancestors 
lived between 8000 and 10,000 
years ago are given us by a new 
exhibit at the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. 

It consists of relics of people 
who dwelt in Yorkshire at the 
end of the Ice Age, when Britain 
was still joined to the Continent 
by land, and who made weapons 
and tools from the antlers of 
deer, sharpening them with flint 
chisels and flint knives. 

These people are called Magle- 
mosians, from their custom of 
living for part of the year on 
the edges of swamps or lakes, and 
their camp site, recently ex¬ 
cavated at Star Carr, Seamer, 
south of Scarborough, is the first 
to be discovered in this country. 

Seamer has a reminder of the 
Ice Age in a huge boulder 
brought there by a glacier, and 
now some of the possessions of 
the men who saw the passing of 
that age have been brought to 
light not far away. 

Barbed spears and other imple¬ 
ments made of the red deer’s 
antlers have been dug up, flints 
used as barbs for arrows, stores 
of birch-bark, used probably for 
receptacles, and'also the bones of 
the animals they hunted. Among 
these are bones of the elk, wild 
boar, beaver, bison, fox. badger, 
marten, and various birds. 


At Milan in October, Harris 
crowned the season’s work 
by smashing the ll-year-old 
record for the 1000 metres 
standing start (time, t min. 
98 secs). He finds fishing 
a restful recreation. 


dangerous rays thrown off by an 
atomic power plant. An efficient 
lightweight material is needed, 
and one that occupies little space. 
The secret of such a material 
may be found in the rare earths. 

There is only a very small pro¬ 
portion of these forgotten ele¬ 
ments in the Earth’s crust. They 
are also so much alike in 
chemical properties that ordinary 
chemical methods cannot separ¬ 
ate one from the other. 

Their practical uses so far 
have been few. The flint In a 
cigarette lighter contains rare 
earths, Cerium metal in particu¬ 
lar. An oxide of Lanthanum 
goes into special optical glass for 
aerial-camera lenses. An oxide 
of Neodymium absorbs glare in 
glass-blowers’ goggles. Carbon- 
arc projectors in cinemas give an 
intense white light because of 
rare earths in the carbons. 

However, now that modern 
chemical technique can produce 
these elements in . reasonable 
quantity their properties, so long 
a mystery to science, are being 
catalogued. The forgotten ele¬ 
ments are forgotten no longer, 
and new and important uses may 
be found for them before long. 


WAR DRUMS IN 
PEACE 

Petrol drums, left behind by 
the Allied Forces, in the 
Solomon Islands and New Guinea 
are being put to good use. Some 
18,000 of them have been 
collected and taken by a con¬ 
verted tank-landing craft to the 
British Colony of Fiji, where they 
are being used as containers for 
the coconut oil which forms a 
prominent feature of the export 
trade of the Colony. 

The drums are first specially 
treated to remove all impurities 
before being put to their peace¬ 
time use. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 


Pip, an orphan, had been brought up by his sister, a 
village blacksmith’s wife. When Pip grew up a lawyer told 
him he was to inherit a fortune, and meanwhile he was to 


be educated like a gentleman in London, but his benefactor's 
identity was to be kept a secret. Pip thought his benefactor 
was queer old Miss Havisham, with whose adopted 


daughter, Estella, he was in love. But one evening a 
visitor came to Pip’s rooms, a rough-looking elderly 
man whom Pip vaguely remembered having seen before. 



When his visitor showed him a file, Pip s mind 
went back to his boyhood. He was a little boy 
in the village churchyard on a misty winter’s 
evening. An escaped convict wearing a leg-iron 
suddenly appeared and threatened that awful 
things would happen to Pip if he did not, early 
next morning, bring to the Battery for him, a 
file and some food and say not a word about it 
to a soul. Terrified, Pip had promised to come. 


Young Pip dared not tell his sister and Joe 
of his promise. Ha took a file and eatables 
and stole across the marshes. On the way he 
saw another convict who ran off, but his 
convict was waiting at the Battery. The man 
ate the food ravenously and thanked Pip 
with a sob in his throat. But when he heard 
about the other convict he exclaimed, “ I’ll 
bring him down like a bloodhound ! ” 


Later, soldiers hunting the convicts came to 
the forge. Joe asked if he might go with 
them, and took Pip. The party found the 
two convicts fighting in a ditch." Both 
were arrested. Pip shook his head to show 
his convict that he had not betrayed him. 
The man gave him a grateful look and, to 
shield Pip, told his captors that he had 
himself stolen food from the blacksmith’s. 


“ You acted nobly, Pip my boy, and I have never 
forgot it,” the elderly convict now said. He 
explained that he had been deported to Australia 
for life, but he had been allowed to become a 
settler, though still officially a convict, a custom 
in Australia's early days. Thus he had made a 
fortune. Pip listened in growing horror as the 
man said : “ Yes, dear boy, I’ve made a gentleman 
on you ! It’s me wot has done it ! ” 


So this is the unknown benefactor! What will Pip do now? See next week’s instalment 
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AND DAVID, CHILDREN OF THE OPERA $ 



New Series of Complete Short Stories \ 

6 

by GEOFFREY TREASE t) 

This Week — | 

T icket I 

for Janet 


hen, Dad—you’ll be away 
for Christmas?” 

“’Fraid so, my dear.” 

"And—and all the holidays?” 

Though she tried hard, Jane 
could not keep the misery out of 
her voice. Even her absent- 
minded father, searching through 
the untidy heaps of music on the 
piano, was aware of it. 

“I’m very sorry, Jane,” he said 
as he stuffed papers into his 
dispatch-case. "I really had 
hoped we’d get these holidays 
together for once. But this 
chance of a foreign tour has 
turned up, and it’s too good to 
miss.” 

“Can’t the opera company go 
without you for once?” she said 
bitterly. 

“My dear girl! I’m their 
principal conductor. I’ve worked 
with them from their first 
struggling days, till now at last 
they're good enough to go abroad 
and show other nations what 
British music can do-” 

“I’m sorry, Dad. Of course, I’m 
ever so pleased and proud for 
your sake. But ...” A • wild 
hope sprang suddenly into her 
mind. “Couldn’t I go with you 
this time?” 

M* . Murray’s jaw dropped. 

“Good heavens, no! Do you 
realise what a hectic affair these 
foreign tours are? Dashing from 
one city to the next, travelling 
through the night, rehearsals all 
day ... I shouldn’t have a 
moment to lcok after you.” 

"I thought I might look after 
you,” she said meekly. “You are 
absent-minded, you know.” 

“Absent-minded?” her father 
snorted. “Ridiculous! Why, I—I 
never forget things.” 

“Did you get me that ticket for 
tonight’s performance?” she chal¬ 
lenged him. 

“Yes!” he retorted. “Made a 
special note of it. So there! 
Now, what did I do with it?” He 


fumbled through his pockets, 
bringing out a bus-ticket, two 
keys, a piece of chalk, a rather 
battered cigar, and a slip of 
paper. He frowned at the items 
scribbled on it: 

Clean dress-shirt. 

Roses for Madame. 

Ticket for Jane. 

“There! ” he said in triumph. 

“But where is the ticket, Dad?” 

Another two minutes of frantic 
searching produced the theatre- 
ticket from between two pound- 
notes in his wallet. 

“Now I must fly,” he said, 
cramming an old black hat on his 
untidy head. “Mrs Lewis will 
take you to Brighton for Christ¬ 
mas—you’ll love that.” 

But as the door of the flat 
slammed behind him, Jane knew 
that she would not. Mrs Lewis, 


Geoffrey Trease 

introduces C N readers to 

TWO NEW FRIENDS 

the housekeeper, was a kindly old 
soul, but she could not take the 
place of a dead mother and of a 
father on the other side of 
Europe. 

Jane felt a little better that 
night when she sat in her 
free seat in the dress-circle, wait¬ 
ing for the curtain to rise on The 
Magic Flute. 

On her right was a dark, pale- 
faced schoolboy of her own age. 
He, too, seemed to be alone; and, 
as he looked friendly, she made 
up her mind to speak to him. 

“That's my father,” she whis¬ 
pered rather proudly, as 
Mr Murray bobbed up in the 
orchestra-pit, and everyone else 
in the theatre clapped. 

“Then you're Jane?” he whis¬ 
pered in a pleasant Welsh voice. 

Her blue eyes opened .“How 
did you know?” 





THE CM SCHOOL QUIZ 

Closing Date—December 1 


D ecember i is the closing dale for the great C N School Quiz, and pupils and 
schools who arc taking part but have not. yet completed their entries are 
asked to do so without delay. 

This novel General Knowledge and Intelligence Test is, of course, open to all 
boys and girls under i y years of age who are full-time pupils at schools and 
colleges in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. Moreover, there 
are Uvo Age Groups, each with its own separate test consisting of 15 interesting 
“ question-pictures ” given on the Entry Form. These forms have been supplied 
only through schools, and carry full details of the 

1520 PRIZES 

It should be noted that all entries in 
the C N School 2 U * Z niust be made on the 
proper Entry 1'orms, which are sent to 
be handed out at school. 

The Group 1 test is printed in Blue, 
and that for Gioup 2 in Black. There is 
no entry fee, b it when returned to us, 
every complete 1 form is to have affixed 
to it a Token from C N. Another 
Token is at the foot of the back page of 
this issue. The prizes will be awarded 


in order of merit for the entries which 
are correct or most nearly so, hand¬ 
writing and neatness in relation to age 
being taken into account in the case 
of ties. 

Each pupil’s entry will be judged as 
his or her own individual effort, but must 
be submitted as part of the school’s total 
entry. The full competition rules are 
furnished with every supply of forms 
sent out. 


Before Ire could answer, 
Mr Murray tapped with his stick, 
the last cough and murmur were 
hushed in the theatre, and the 
lovely Mozart overture began. 

It was not until the interval 
that David found out who her 
neighbour was. His name was 
David Williams; his father was 
Owen Williams, the burly tenor, 
and his mother, down on the 
programme as Olwen Evans, was 
the leading soprano. 

“I’ve heard of you,” said David. 
“I suppose you're coming on the 
tour with your father? What 
fun! ” 

“No such luck,” she said 
dismally. “Do you mean you are?” 

“Of course! Try keeping me 
at home!” 

“I’ll have another go at Dad,” 
vowed Jane, “but I know it won’t 
be any good.” 

JfoR was it. Mr Murray was 
fond of his daughter, but he 
was so wrapped up in his work 
as conductor of a great opera 
company that he did not feel he 
could add to his worries by taking 
a motherless girl round Europe 
with him. 

Jane envied David still more 
after she had been invited to tea 
at his home, and met his famous, 
happy-go-lucky parents, whom 
she had often admired from 
across the footlights. 

Mrs Lewis, the housekeeper, 
said, she could ask David back 
to tea the next Saturday. 
Mr Murray said he would look in 
if he had time, but that he 
probably would not,, as he was 
rushing round London making 
preparations for the tour and the 
new British opera he was going 
to conduct for it. 

He arrived just as tea was 
finishing. He came by taxi, 
rushed into the flat like a whirl¬ 
wind, drank a cup of tea, choked 
over a chocolate eclair, asked 
David about football, and fled to 
the theatre. 

Jwenty minutes later the tele¬ 
phone rang. 

Jane answered it. It was her 
father’s voice, very agitated. 

“Did I leave a package? Big, 
flat, brown paper——” 

She glanced round. 

“No, Dad. And I remember 
you’d only a newspaper in your 
hand when you came in. Is it 
important?” 

“Important !” There was a 
groan at the other end of the 
line. “It’s the completed score 
of the new opera—the only copy 
of the music there is! I must 
ring up the police.” Mr Murray 
hung lip. 

Jane explained to David. 

“I bet he’s left it in the taxi,” 
she said. “It may be an awful 
job tracing it." 

The boy jumped up, a light 
in his eyes. “Suppose ice could 
get it back? Where did your 
father say he’d come from?” 

“He picked up the taxi at 
Paddington—but there are dozens 
of taxis at Paddington-” 

“We’ll ask them all!” 

But when they reached the 
street Jane had a better idea. 
Two small boys were sitting on 
the steps next door, collecting 
motor-car numbers. She ran up 
to them. 

“Did you get the number of 
the taxi that stopped here about 
half an hour ago?” 

They stared up at her, then 
down at their grimy notebooks. 

“Sure thing,” said one. “We get 
all the numbers. But I. don’t 
• know which it was." 

Continued on page 10 
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SAID TESSA 




7 oz. crystal-clear lenses. Ideal holiday, 
sporting events, 42/6. W.D. model, full-size, 
.£3.10.0. Special 6 lens achromatic model, 
£5.19.6. Both complete in case, eto. All 
post 1/-. 

EX-GOVT. SOLID LEATHER 

HAND SEWN BOOTS 

Ladies, Boys and Men with small Attic?*, 
these finest quality brand-ucw soli l leather 
Boots represent the finest value eve *. Worth 
63/-. To clear at 12/6. Post, 'tc., 1/3. 
Sizes 3 up to 6-£. Men's 11-13, same price. 
MARQUEES. CAMPING EQUIPMENT. SSI'S TOR 
BUMPER LIST. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 1S6-200 

Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Saturday. 


Battery model. An absolute first-rate machine, 
complete with bulb and two 35 m.m films at 
the sensational price of 15/- only, post 1 /-. 
24 varieties of spare films at 1/- each. Shows 
on any white background, or we can supply 
white plastic screen at extra cost of 5/-. 
Entertains both young and old. Each machine 
guaranteed. A/C—D/C Mains Model 
15/- extra. 

MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED 
TELESCOPES, TENTS 
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England's outside-right, famed as the wizard of dribble . .. 



Stanley 

Matthews 


SA YS 


“How do YOU 
cross the 
road?” 


“ I'll admit I get a big kick out of 
dodging through an opposing team’s 
defence. But if you think I believe 
in dodging through traffic, you’re 
wrong. That’s just a mug’s game. 
Backs and halves don’t kill you — 
cars do. Here’s the w'ay / cross a 
road: 

1 At the kerb—HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all clear —QUICK MARCH. 


“ I don’t have to run — I just wait 
until there is a real gap in the traffic 
before I start. 

“ To score in Soccer, you often take 
risks and cut things fine. But traffic’s 
quite different. To be a good Road 
Navigator, you want to keep alert —• 
but play safe, every time. Do your 
Kerb Drill as I do. Then you'll be all 
right, and you won’t cause accidents 
to other people.” 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 


WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 
Centenary Packet FREE 

This reproduction 
of one of the 
World’s rarest 
stamps the famous 
MAURITIUS Id. 
red (now worth 
thousands of 
pounds) as illus¬ 
trated, is given 
Fit EE together 
with the Centen¬ 
ary issue of Ostond-Dover mail boat, the mag¬ 
nificent Vice-Regent Horthy airmail, mint 
TANGANYIKA, U.S. Coastguard vessels, 
uuique BERLIN issue, old Bavarian aud the 
new Belgium ANTARCTIS, etc. Application 
for this packet should be made immediately 
as supplies are limited, so send today, enclose 
3d. postage and request our Approvals and 
fully illustrated price list FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.), 

94 Banks Road, West Kirby, WIRRAL. 



This fine BR- COLONIAL PACKET 


OF U.P.U.’s to all requesting our 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. (Out. CM, 
226 Baker Street, LONDON, N.W.l, 



AUSTRIA 

This week wc offer a very fine packet 
containing 100 different Austrian 
stamps, including many attractive 
pre-war and post-war varieties. 
This is exceptionally good value, 
and the opportunity to fill up your 
pages of Austrian stamps in your 
collection should not be missed. 

100 different AUSTRIA only 2/6 

While ordering, please ask for a selection 
of our World Famous Approval Sheets. 


Complete 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
4 } volt battery. 
NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 


Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 



ERRINGTON & MARTIN, Dept. 547, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England 

Established 1880 


TARGET! TOOLS LTD. 

Mail Order Dept. (C N) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, L0NB0N, W.4 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PACKET FREE 



Yes, we will send to YOU genuinely ABSOLUTELY 
FREE all of this really magnificent packet of valuable 
stamps for your collection. . In it you will not only find 
this illustrated pictorial from the Lovely BRITISH 
SOLOMON ISLANDS in the West Pacific (which 
depicts The King ; a Native Policeman with Rifle ; and 
an Old Native Chief) but also other desirable stamps 
depicting Lovely scenery (Waterfall); a Map (of East 
Asia) ; an Allegorical Lion and an African Gold Mine. 
ALL THESE FREE. Just ask to see Approvals and for 
FREE BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PACKET; 
enclose 3d. stamps for posting costs. And have you 
seen our beautiful pages of pictured stamps? We will 
also send you one of these Free. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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A Very Draughty Tunnel 


goME weeks ago the C N wrote 
of an American project to 
build a tunnel through which an 
artificially created wind could be 
forced at ten times the speed of 
sound. One of these, at the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, is now being used by 
the U S Army for experiments in 
the wind-resistance power of 
rockets. 

The new supersonic tunnel is 
only four feet long. A model of 
a rocket is fixed inside it and 
then a wind is forced through 
the tunnel at the speed of 7600 


A Ticket 

Continued 'itm p tec 9 

“I do,” said his friend. He 
pointed to the bottom of one 
page. “That was it, last one 
before I turned over. LON 793.” 

“LON 793? Thanks a lot!" Jane 
fled, with David at her heels. 

'J’hey caught a bus to Padding¬ 
ton. The station was crowded. 
There was a line of people wait¬ 
ing for taxis. 

Their luck seemed in. They- 
had waited only ten minutes 
when the right taxi glided up. 
“LON 793!” they yelled together. 
Jane rushed forward. 

“Wait your turn, child!” said 
a smart lady very crossly, wrench¬ 
ing open the door and flinging 
herself inside. “Galway Hotel!” 
she snapped to the driver, and by 
the time Jane recovered herself 
the taxi had shot away. 

“We’re not done yet,” said 
David. “Have you a penny? I’ve 
only one.” 

“A penny?” 

”To phone the hotel, chump! 
She said the Galway.” 


m p h—over 100 times faster than 
a natural hurricane which can 
tear off roofs and uproot trees! 

This blast of air in the little 
tunnel comes out of a slit no 
wider than the edge of a sheet of 
paper, and it causes the tempera¬ 
ture inside the tunnel to drop ;o 
430 degrees below zero Fahren¬ 
heit. 

Experiments carried, out with 
this draughty tunnel will, it is 
believed, enable, a guided rocket 
to be constructed which could fly 
from New York to London in 
under half an hour. 


For Jane 

They had an agonising minute, 
waiting for a vacant telephone- 
box. Would they be too late? 
Would they miss the taxi yet 
again? 

The hotel porter sounded 
terribly slow and dignified, but he 
promised to look out for a taxi 
numbered LON 793. 

^Twenty minutes later they were 
standing in the entrance-hail 
of the Galway, receiving the 
precious parcel of music from his 
hands. And another half-hour 
saw them through the Stage 
Door, handing it to a delighted 
Mr Murray before he went to con¬ 
duct the evening performance. 

“You know, my dear,” he said, 
“I feel inclined to change my 
mind about that European trip. 
You might be more use than 
trouble after all! ” And searching 
his pockets for a pencil and scrap 
of paper, he wrote : Passport and 
ticket for Jane. 

Do not miss next treeh’s nil era - 
tore of Jane anil David in Paris 
with the Opera Company. Order 
your C X note. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


The Disobedient Pheasant 


JfERDiNAND the pheasant 
strutted through the 
golden bracken, Ills long tail 
stretched proudly behind him. 
The late autumn sun shone 
on his emerald neck, bright¬ 
ened his scarlet face, and 
turned his back to gold. 

Ever since his plumage had 
changed from the. rather dull 
brown of his pheasant-chick 
days to these wonderful 

colours he had 
become too 
conceited for 
words. He ig- 
n o r e d his 
brown feath¬ 
ered sisters 
and wouldn’t 
listen to his 
m o t h.e r ’ s 
advice any 
longer. 

“I’m much 
too grown-up 
for lessons 
now,” he said. 

“I know every¬ 
thing.” 

“But you 
don’t!” his 
little brown mother protested. 
“You don’t know that when 
The Call comes you must 
roost in the trees and not on 
the ground.” 

“Well, I prefer my bracken 
bed on the ground, so why 
worry?” said Ferdinand airily. 

But his mother did worry. 
She knew how important a 
safe, dry sleeping place was 
when the ground grew cold 


and wet, and winter enemies 
were abroad. 

Then came the cold, damp 
dusk when The Call sounded. 
“Cock-up! Cock-up!” rang 
through the woods; and all 
the pheasants flew up in the 
trees to roost. All except Fer¬ 
dinand. In vain his mother 
begged him to join them. 

Presently, however, he grew 
uneasy and lonely, for he 
missed the 
friendly sounds 
of the others 
scuffling i n 

their . bracken 
beds nearby. 
And then there , 
was a Scrabble 
and a Crackle 
just behind 
him. 

“H e 1 p ! A 
winter ene¬ 
my ! ” Ferdin¬ 
and squawked. 
“So Mother 
was right, after 
all!” And 
with one whirr 
of his wings he 
rocketed into a nearby tree. 

Then silently and carefully 
his mother crept out of the 
bracken where she had come 
down and hidden to scare 
him, and flew back to her 
own roosting place. 

“That will teach him! ” she 
said. And it did! For now 
up flies Ferdinand imme¬ 
diately “Cock-up! ” rings 
through the woods. 

Jane Thornicroft 



STAMP 

MAP 

Here 13 a new and ["exciting 
way of collecting stamps — 
and a wonderful Christmas 
present. A beautifully printed 
four-colour map of the world 
measuring 21 £ X 33£ inches— 
almost arm's length—with 170 
full- 3 ize illustrations of stamps 
from every country in the 
world. Actual stamps can be 
mounted over the illustrations 
to make a colourful display. In 
addition to illustrations, there 
are details about stamps and 
postal history and a printed 
list describing each stamp. 


Post 


36 


Free 


E. M. KIRKNESS& Co. 

Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex. 


RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES 

Will readers please note that 
the price of the * Ruff ’ Rider 
Cowboy Suit advertised in our 
November 5th issue as price 
15/- should have read price 
17/10 plus 1/3 post & packing. 


STAMP ALBUM and GOLD COAST 
SHORT SET. To a!) applicants for 
Approvals enclosing 1/3 postage, or 3d. 
without Album. 100 All different 2/- per 
packet. 

P. EONSELS LTD., THE STAMP SHOP, 
133 Clapham Park Rcl„ London. S.W.4* 


"STAMP BARGAINS" 


25 different ALGERIA ... ... 1/3 

200 different AUSTRIA . 4/6 

100 different CHINA . 2/6 

100 different CZECHOSLOVAKIA 2/6 

25 different HUNGARY .... ... 8<t. 

50 different U.S.A. 1/9 

250 different WHOLE WORLD 2/9 
Cash with order aud stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

Money returned if not entirely satisfied. 

—BRIDCHOUTH STAMP CO, (CH8), BRIDCNORTH^. 



Can you do 
good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
copper when you do a job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and, when you've collected 2 / 6 , 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. | 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it? 

f -SEND THIS COUPON NOW — 

i 
1 
l 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
» 



TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 
Please enrol m« as a Member. I enclose 
P.O. for 2j$. 

NAME- 


5_PLZA33 USE BLOC ft CAPITALS^ 
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Master QK9 



a big secret : he knows how to put that lovely 
flavour into your bed-time drink and make 


your meals taste twice as nice. 



LEARN MORSE 

with this 
genuine 

AIR 

MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers of The Children’s Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11. Post Free (U.K. only). 

Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS LTD., 

178 STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N.I6 


FALKLAND 
PACKET 


U.P.U. 


Inc. Giant FALKLAND IS. U.P.U., 
large Gibraltar SILVER WEDDING; 

ST. LUCIA; large Seychelles. All 
Free to collectors a.skiui; to see my Amazing 
Approvals. Send 3d. to cover my postage and 
Bargain lists. (Join “The Code Stamp Club ! 1) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 32, 
CANTERBURY. Kent. 


Build 

model 


this fine working 

WINDMILL 

that 
goes 
round 
at a 
puff! 





This Medallion cut-out makes up into a 
fascinating, rigid, working Windmill with 
Miller and his family, sacks of flour, etc. 
All in Full Colour with simple directions. 
29 from Booksellers, 

Stationers, Stores, or if 
difficulty 3/- post free from 
MEDALLION PRESS LTD. 

(Dept. 28)1 5 Dowgate Hill, 

London E.C.4. Phone CEN 5329 




10 COLOMBIA FREE 

I now offer ten stamps FREE from the South 
American state of COLOMBIA, every one a 
riCTOBIAL. Bequest Approvals and enclose 
2i'J. stamp, or, for quicker delivery, a stamped, 
addressed, post card size envelope. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 

THE BOYS’ 

BOOK OF BOXiNG 

Edited by OSWALD FREDERICK 

(Author of “White Hope,” “Battling Bruce,” etc.) 

32 pages, magazine size (9V X 71") of 
absorbing interest to all boxing enthusiasts. 
Contents include “First Steps in Boxing,” 
by former Middle-weight Champion JOCK 
McAVOY, “The Rules of Boxing,” “Scraps 
of the Century,” “The Heavy-weight 
Pageant,” “ Great Britain, Home of Boxing,” 
“Fistic Facts,” “Quiz,” etc. Illustrated 
throughout with diagrams and splendid 
action photographs. 

Price 1/6 (1/9 post free). 

BERNARD HENRY (Dept. C.N.I), 

74 Chatsworth Road, London, N.W.2. 


7fie DLicest 


Sift for years 



For MOTION and STILL PICTURES 

£5-5-0 including 6 films! Tax Free! 

COLOlll Films 3/6 each 


Entertainment films; Fairy Tales, Adven¬ 
ture & Comic Stories ; Instructional Films ; 

Religion, Sport. Nature and Science. 
Ash your MiniCine Dealer or [write: 
MARTIN LUCAS LTD., Hollinwood, LANCS. 
i/Jf?/ a free MiniCine film by send - . 
C*ing twelve school friends* addresses . 


A Weapon Laid 
By For Ever 

African battle-axe, over 160 
years old, that was wielded 
by warrior chieftains in the days 
before the white man came, has 
been presented to the National 
Museum at Bulawayo by a white 
pioneer in Southern Rhodesia, 
the Marquis del Morel. 

The axe has long been known 
among the natives as Siyemi, 
which means We Stand. The 
shaft is about 18 inches long and 
is made of an elephant’s tusk 
with a fine straight grain. The 
axe-head is of iron and is 
believed to have been made 
before 1780. 

This weapon changed hands 
many times in the wars between 
the native tribes until it came 
into the possession of the chief 
of the Bakhatla tribe. This chief, 
Gamanyana, slew the chief of a 
raiding tribe and took the battle- 
axe from him. 

He left it to his son, Linehwe, 
who presented it in 1901 to Mar¬ 
quis del Morel, as a token of 
gratitude for the help given to 
him and his tribe by the Marquis 
who was then an intelligence 
officer for Lord Kitchener. Linch- 
we knew the Marquis was 
interested in native lore and 
curios, and doubtless realised 
that with the coming of the 
white man’s rule the days of 
native wars were over. 

May the day soon arrive when 
all the white man’s deadly 
weapons become curios in 
museums. 


Will That Caused 
a New Law 

'J'he fine mansion of Rendlesham 
Hall, near Woodbridge in 
Suffolk, is to be demolished and 
the materials used in the erection 
of new houses. 

A former owner of Rendlesham 
Hall, Peter Thellusson, through 
his desire to make his family rich 
and powerful, caused a special 
Act of Parliament to be passed. 

Peter Thellusson was born in 
Paris but set up as a merchant 
in London. When he died in 1797 
he had amassed a huge fortune. 

In his will he directed that a 
part of his fortune should be 
invested and remain untouched 
until the last of his sons had 
died. The money, which by that 
time would have increased to 
some £15,000,000, was then to go 
to the eldest grandson. 

The will was contested by his 
heirs for eight years but was 
finally approved by the House of 
Lords. But in the meantime, in 
1800, Parliament, realising the 
dangers of such a will, passed the 
Accumulations or Thellusson Act, 
limiting the accumulation of 
property under a will to 21 years. 


TRUNK CALL 

■((any people passing through 
St James's Park in London 
recently heard a voice crying 
sharply from a tree: “Come on! 
Come on!” it said. There was no 
living thing visible to account for 
the order, and obviously it was 
not the tree that was urging the 
haste, for the one tree of British 
growth credited with the capacity 
to indulge in a chat was Tenny¬ 
son’s Talking Oak; and this was 
an elm. 

The chatterer proved to be a 
jackdaw at large, so no-one can 
frighten the timid by declaring 
that an unseen spirit haunts St 
James's Park. 


t l 


Ask your 
Mum for 


SHREDDED 

WHEAT 



that’s the food the strong men eat I 

Make more muscle with 
Welgar Shredded 
Wheat — eat it 
every day! Crisp, 
golden, sun-ripened 
wheat, that’s the st iff 
for strong men. It’s 
nourishing as well as 
nice 1 




WIN A NEW 
BICYCLE 
Can you 
PAINT? 

If you are 16 or under, here 
is a chance to win one of these 
20 brand new bicycles—deliver¬ 
ed to the lucky winners early 
in the New Year. 

All you have to do is colour 
the picture on the Entry Form 
and send it to DAWS before 
Decemfeer 3 i, 1949 . Thereisno 
entrance fee. You can submit 
as many entries as you like. 

There are Twenty First Prizes 
(Bicycles) and One Hundred 
Consolation Prizes (Paint¬ 
boxes). 

HOW TO ENTER 

Ask mother to buy a bottle of any 
of the following DAWS products: 

Ginger Wine (Non-Alcoholic), Cor¬ 
dials, Winter Wines or Squashes— 
and ask the grocer for an Entry 
Form. If he is temporarily out of 
stock of forms you can obtain 
one by 'sending a postcard to 
"DAWS,” Dept. Noll. 1351137 Fulham 

DAWS 

for a really jolly time 

ALSO CORDIALS, WINTER WINES AND SQUASHES 


Palace Road , London , W.6, giviig 
your name and address and the nai ne 
of the shop where you purchased 
the bottle of DAWS. The Entry 
Forms are FREE. On them is the 
picture you have to colour. All yju 
have to do is colour the picture aid 
send it in before December 31,1919. 
The lucky winners ’ names will be c n- 
nounced in the National press. 

NON-ALCOHOLIC 

GINGER WIN E 
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THE BRAN Tub Jacko is Caught “In the Dark” 


GRATIS 

mHE new waiter spilled some of 
the soup down a customer’s 

back. 

“Have a care, man,” protested 
the indignant diner. “You’ve 
spilled about a pint of soup over 
me.” 

“That’s quite all right, sir,” 
.replied the waiter. “There’ll be ■ 
no charge for the extra soup.” 

Queer Spelling 

(^an you pronounce this?: 

Ghoughphtheightteeau. Be¬ 
lieve it or not, it is pronounced 
potato. 

Gh stands for p as in hiccough; 
ough for o, as in dough; phth for 
t, as in phthisic; eigh for a, as in 
neighbour; tte for t, as in 
gazette; and eau for o, as in 
bureau. 



CL AYBEARD 

'THERE ivas an old man 

* RnmT 


T HE sudden fog had caught Jacko completely unawares. Neddy and 
Bouncer were surprised, too, but their dislike of the clammy darkness 
took a more resounding form. Neddy promptly sat down and raised his 
voice in a series of discordant and disconsolate brays, while Bouncer filled 
the air with dismal howls. With Jacko's voice exhorting one to start and 
the other to stop, the noise was enough to “ raise the dead.” It certainly 
brought a policeman hurrying to the scene, and with his help Jacko was 
able to proceed on his way. 


o/ 


Bombay, 

Who had a peculiar way 

Of walking around 

With his nose to the ground, 

Till his whiskers were covered 
■ with clay. 

Taking No Risks 

gLACK was decidedly annoyed 
with one of his clients. 

“I should tell him just what 
you think of him if I were you,” 
remarked White. 

“How can I?” asked Black. 
“He’s not on the phone.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Yellow Toadflax 

Vellow Toadflax is also known 
x as Wild Snapdragon, because 
the flowers resemble miniature 
snapdragons. 

They are a pale 
yellow, with a lower 
lip of orange; this 
colour scheme pro¬ 
vides yet a third 
name, Eggs and 
Butter. 

The stiff, erect 
stems grow from 

3 one to two feet 
\high and are 
slightly branched. 



The numerous 
leaves are long and' narrow, 
tapering to a point. Like the 
stems, they are smooth, and of 
a pale grey-blue tint. 


WHY GO AWAY? 

'J'hey met for the first time for 
several weeks. 

“Hallo, Bird; Where have you 
been all this time?” asked Hand. 

“I had to go to Blankton Spa 
for my rheumatism,” said Bird. 

“Really? I picked mine up right 
here at home.” 

William the Conker King 

JJill was counting his “conkers ” 
on a rainy afternoon. He 
found that if he counted them 
in twos there was one over; if 
he counted them in threes there 
were two over; if in fours there 
were three over; if in fives there 
were four over; and if in sixes 
there were five over. Altogether 
he had fewer than a hundred. 
How many conkers were there? 

Answer next week 

Next Best Thing 

“Have you a “circulating 
library?” asked the young 

man. 

“Er—well, er—I’m afraid we 
are right out of them at the 
moment,” replied the new assist¬ 
ant. “Will a revolving bookcase 
do?" 

ENIGMA 

Qnce more I am. But shift my 
head 

A little from the rest of me, 

And you’ll see an advantage, or 
A profit. Now, what can I be? 

Answer next week 



And NOW—th 

&crlmx PA! 

Filled with Geo. Rowney’s 
water colours and brushes. 
Drawer type palette 
ejected by opening the roll 
top lid. Fully guaranteed. 

Obtainable from 
first-class Stationers, 

Toy Shops or Stores. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 

ARTHUR. RODGERS, 

LTD., 

10 OXFORD ST., EARLESTOWN, LANCS. 


NT BOX 
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A PRESENT TO 
BE PROUD OF 


Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Jupiter and 

Venus are in the south-west. 

In the m0rnin s 

Mars and Sat¬ 
urn are in the 
south-east. The 
; picture sho w s 
I tire Moon at 7.30 
j on Wednesday 
m o r. it i n g. 

I November 16. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Sensible Harvest-Mice. “There 
aren’t many sloes there; let’s try 
the copse which borders the 
wheatfield, ” suggested Don to his 
sister Ann. “Where we saw the 
harvest-mice in the summer,” he 
added. 

“I wonder where harvest-mice 
go in the winter?” Ann remarked. 

“Hibernate, perhaps,” replied 
Don. 

“You are partly right, Don,” 
commented Farmer Gray, over¬ 
hearing the children. “Harvest- 
mice spend the winter in various 
places—haystacks, reed-beds, or 
underground. During very severe 
weather they are in a state of 
torpor; a mild spell rouses them. 
Then they eat from the stores of 
seeds and grain which they 
sensibly gathered during the 
autumn.” 

Riddle-My-N ame 

Jn hop, not in jump; 

In beat, not in thump; 

In snore, not in sleep; 

In dear, not in cheap; 

In pry, not in peep; 

Together (here’s a curious thing) 
They’re two names for the same 

bluff King. Answer next week 

Maxim to Memorise 

Qld sacks need much patching. 

ALL MY EYE 

yy nEN we want to suggest that 
something is nonsense we 
say it is “All my eye.” 

This is a shortened version of 
“All my eye and Betty Martin," 
and is said to have originated 
: with a British sailor who, going 
into a foreign church and hear¬ 
ing someone pray in Latin, “Ah! 
mihi, beate Martine,” which 
means “Ah, grant me, Blessed 
Martin,” said afterwards he could 
not make head nor tail of it; it 
sounded like “All my eye and 
Betty Martin.” 


cNr 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 This often ob¬ 
scures the November scene. 3 Flat- 
bottomed freight boat. 7 Chopping- 
tool. 8 Snakeiike fisli. 9 River barrier. 
11‘Diminish. 13 A kind of guard. 15 
Great.*. 18 Saint.* 17 Pool of rain¬ 
water. 20 Solitary. 22 Nocturnal bird 
of prey. 24 Diocese. 25 To a blind 
horse this is as good as a wink. 26 A 
little pie. 27 To urge on. 

Reading Down. 1 A pet notion. 
2 A diversion. 3 A small ornament. 
4 Hindmost part. 5 To obtain. 6 
To choose. 10 Near stern of a ship. 
12 To force out of straightness. 14 
Name of a thing. 15 To seize greedily. 
10 To work with needles and thread. 
17 Composer of verse.' 18 To declare 
untrue. 19 Vein of metal ore. 21 
Stretch of mcadowland. 23 Piece of a 
felled tree. 


Too Slow 

"yyiiY was the slow sloe 

So sour? Do you know? 
It searched for a pair 
Of pears, which weren't there! 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle-My-Name. David (DA-VI-D) 
Help. 1, Raid; 2 , plaid; 3, afraid; 4. 
upbraid; 5 , milkmaid; 6, aforesaid; 7 , 
gainsaid ; 8 , mermaid ; 9 , unpaid ; 10 , staid ; 
11 , laid 

Enigma. .Mussels (muscles) 


KOW GOOD A DETECTIVE ARE YOU ? 



MAN OVERBOARD 

A Sea Mystery you can solve with 


the Three Mustardeers 


“ If we had a fishing rod we could 
fish from our bedroom window if 
our • cabin had a porthole,” re¬ 
marked Jim. “ Sorry,” grinned the 
steward, C Deck cabins don’t 
have them, but you'll be very com¬ 
fortable." “ Come on,” said Roger. 
“ 1 vote we join Mary on the boat 
deck.”. The Three Mustardeers leant 
against the ship’s rail for some 
minutes and watched the lights of 
England disappearing astern. Sud¬ 
denly the calmness of the night was 
broken by a splash. “ Man over¬ 
board I ” came a frantic shout. 
Dashing across the deck, the 
children almost collided with a 
man in the darkness. “ Quick—get 
help! ” he gasped. “ I’ve just seen 
someone jump overboard from one 
of the portholes.” In a matter of 
seconds a ship’s officer was on the 
spot and a lifeboat had been 
lowered. “ Was it a man or woman 
you saw, sir ? ” asked the officer. 
“ It was a smallish man with a 
curly red beard,” said the man “ I 
threw a lifebuoy to him." “ That 
sounds like a passenger on C Deck 
who sent for me directly he came 
aboard,” said the ship’s doctor. 
“ I gave him something and left 
him tucked up in his bunk.” Roger 
touched the officer on the arm 
“ You might as well call back the 
lifeboat,” he said quietly. “ The 
man you want is still on board.” 
* * * 

The Three Mustardeers stood in 
the Captain’s cabin some time later. 
“ You will be interested to know,” 
said the Captain, “ that the man 
who gave the alarm was none other 
than a well-known crook. We’ve 
got him locked up, thanks to you. 


But how did you see through his 
game ? ” “ By three howlers he 

made,” said Jim. “ I still don’t see 
how he worked it,” said Mary. 
“ I can tell you that,” said the 
Captain. “ He booked two cabin; 
and occupied one wearing his red 
beard. After calling attention to 
himself by having the doctor, he 
removed his disguise, left a suicide 
note, and claimed the other cabin 
in different clothes. If he’d managed 
to make us believe that the man in 
the red beard had been drowned, 
we should have been satisfied that 
the crook the police were after was 
no more. Now let’s go and have 
supper while you tell me about 
those three mistakes the fellow 
made.” “ There's one mistake the 
Captaifi doesn’t make,” said Roger, 
as they tucked in. “Yes,” said Mary, 
“ he has the mustard freshly made." 
“ Pass it over,” said Jim. 

CAN YOU SEE THE CROOK’S 
HOWLERS? (Answers below) 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS’ 

OATH 

Wc will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good iood taste better. 

Wc wifi have Mustard— 

COIiMAJVS JII .XTAHII 


■mo Jo tno padumf a.wtj ion p/noo 
uvut papjoaq ai/i os y/oaQ j 110 suiqoa 
01 sa/oquod ou aja.ti ajai/x •£ 
■ssauqjop 

at/1111 d/jnp pirn pai raw puvaq sjwiu 
aqi aas p/rtoa aij d/ayi/un spm ij -g 

•soqsvjda 

out uaaq a\mf p/noM djoi/i pjooq 
-ja,\o uai/of ppq auoaiuos fp -maji/t 
a/ooua ai/i tConqafu ai/i ' dq aptmi 
—pjoaq van i/so/ds auo diuo 'I 























































































